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THE TURKS IN EUROPE: 


URING nearly three quarters of the present century the 
Italian Question and the Eastern Question were the most 
troublesome problems of European diplomacy. Rome and Con- 
stantinople were the two points toward which, sooner or later, all 
diplomatic purposes seemed to converge. The Italian Question, - 
thanks to Cavour and his conscious or unconscious coadjutors, is 
settled ; the Eastern Question still defies the efforts of ambassadors 
and armies. 

The question over which the Turks and the Russians are now 
contending is not only the most troublesome, but it is also the 
oldest, question of general European interest. In the period of 
the Reformation it assumed so threatening an aspect that Charles 
V. was almost willing to tolerate heresy for the sake of securing 
the aid of heretics against the armies of Soliman. Philip II. was 
obliged to give up the grim luxury of superintending personally 
the murder of patriots in Holland, in order to defend his southern 
possessions against the Turks in the Mediterranean. One of the 
schemes of Henry IV. was the overthrow of the Turkish Empire, 
and from the time of Henry to that of Napoleon I. this scheme 
was seldom absent from the leading minds of the French Govern- 


1 The design of this and the following article, “ Ought Russia to Prevail,” is to 
present both sides of the questions involved in the War in the East. A still more 
complete view of the subject may be obtained by comparing these two articles with 
those in Volume III. of this Review, on “ The Herzegovinian Question” (p. 1), and 
‘* Abdul-Aziz and his Successors” (p. 674).-—Eps. 
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ment. At St. Helena the great exile declared that if he had suc- 
ceeded at Acre he should have changed the course of history, for 
he should have crushed the Turkish Empire on his return from the 
East, and thus should have made France complete mistress of the 
Mediterranean. While Bismarck has been directing his energies 
to the weakening of the power of Austria on the side of Germany, 
he has been only less anxious to strengthen it on the side of 
Hungary, hoping thereby to establish the most perfect security 
against troublesome eastern complications. The political power of 
the Pope has been taken away, and the union of Italy, the dream 
of Italian patriots for centuries, has become a reality. The humi- 
liation of Austria, one of the most subtle schemes of Richelieu, has 
been accomplished. France can no longer boast of diplomatic 
supremacy. The discordant states of Germany have been bound 
into a single federal union. Of all these great and difficult ques- 
tions, the Eastern Question alone holds out, and is to-day as stub- 
born as ever. 

We have no space to enter into a full discussion of the history 
of this question, and brief and fragmentary mention will only be 
made of the principal historical facts. 

The reign of Mohammed II. was a series of easy conquests. The 
tributes exacted by the Greek Government had long been oppres- 
sive. The people preferred the mild conditions promised by the 
Ottomans to the continual vexations imposed by the avarice of the 
Christians. It is perhaps not strange that they chose to obey a 
barbarous nation rather than submit to a government in which 
they suffered all the inconveniences of a liberty they did not pos- 
sess, together with all the horrors of a servitude they could not 
throw off. Hence the strange facility with which the Ottomans 
secured their footing in Europe. It was only fifty years later that 
Selim I. added Egypt and Persia to his empire, and before the 
completion of the first century of their history, the European 
Turks under Soliman the Magnificent had entered into an alliance 
with Francis I. By that act the Ottomans were welcomed in 
Europe, and the ban of Christian nations was removed. Hence- 
forth the Turks were entitled to all diplomatic rights. 

The territory of which the descendants of Othman thus gained 
control, according to the best authority, Ubicini, embraces about 
1,812,048 square miles—about one half the size of the United 
States. Of this, one half is in Africa, three eighths in Asia, and one 
eighth only in Europe. The European portion extends over about 
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207,000 square miles, or is about three and one half times greater 
than the State of Michigan. According to the authority just 
quoted, Turkey in Europe, exclusive of the dependent provinces, 
Roumania and Servia, has a population of about 9,800,000, of whom 
not more than about 1,500,000 are Mohammedans. Small as this 
number of Moslems is, it has probably never been much greater. 

Here, then, we find the singular phenomenon of a million and 
a half of Asiatics imposing themselves as a dominant race over ten 
or twelve million Europeans. This fact alone is enough to excite 
our wonder. But this fact is not all. In spite of all commotions 
within and storms without, the Ottomans have held firm and unin- 
terrupted possession of their prize during more than four centuries. 

The character of a race which can point to such a record is well 
worth our study. However its course may arouse our indignation, 
it can hardly merit our contempt. Without genuine qualities they 
might, indeed, like Attila or Tamerlane or Genghis-Khan, have 
swept like a hurricane across the territory, bearing down every thing 
before them; but they could not have held their own against the 
eight million Magyars and the other hostile races which made up 
their empire. To suppose that such a work as this has been ac- 
complished by mere brute force, would be to suppose brute force 
endowed with qualities which it never possessed. 

The Turks are of Tartar origin, and are therefore very different 
from the Arabs. Totally incapable of the culture which is said 
to be the characteristic of the Moors in their best days, the Otto- 
mans have only their religion in common with the other followers 
of Mohammed. In the fervor of that religion really lies the secret of 
their power. In fact, it is only in their religion that they differ from 
the conquerors of a kindred race who have perished before them. 
But they adopted a sublime and simple creed, and they have held 
it for six centuries with all the fervor of a new-born enthusiasm. 
The same message which, preached by a simple shepherd twelve 
hundred years ago, wrought such wonders for the Arabs, has con- 
tinued to work almost equal wonders with the Turks. Though 
they are essentially children of the desert, their faith has kept them 
from those vices to which other nomadic races have fallen victims 
whenever they have come in contact with civilization. When they 
entered Europe they found a Christianity nearly as corrupt as that 
known by the prophet at Mecca; and as in Arabia, so in Europe, 
the more corrupt gave way to the more living faith. That they 
have not yet disappeared is due to the same combination of causes 
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which secured their first success. They are still completely isolated 
from the other races of the Mohammedan faith. Though Islamism, 
like Christianity, has ignored differences of blood, and has welded 
together people of various races and colors and languages into a 
consciousness of a common brotherhood of belief, yet it has never 
been able to accomplish the more difficult work of breaking down 
the high barrier which separates the Ottoman from the Arab. The 
child of the desert still calls to mind with painful apprehensions 
that quaint saying of the prophet: “ Avoid the Tartar if you can; 
he will either eat you in his love or hack you to pieces in his hate.” 
Of the four orthodox schools of Mohammedanism, the Turks 
have always belonged to the least rigid of them, that of Abu- 
Hanifa. At many points they have doubtless “strained the letter 
of the Koran,” in the direction of laxity ; but those maxims which 
form the basis of their civil and religious law they hold to with 
punctilious and extraordinary tenacity. This characteristic will 
appear in its proper force in the light of one or two illustrations. 
All testimony agrees that the Tartars in their Asiatic homes are 
passionately fond of intoxicating beverages. It is probably true, 
moreover, that intoxication, as has been remarked by Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, is doubly fatal to a race when transferred to a climate 
warmer than its own. The Ottomans were so transferred; but in 
the mean time they had accepted the Koran, and the Koran in- 
forms them that “ wine is an invention of the evil one; let a man 
avoid it if he would prosper.” The Turks have remembered this 
declaration, and in the midst of the degrading habits of Eastern 
Europeans have remained “conspicuous for their sobriety and 
temperance.” So, too, they have generally resisted that tempta- 
tion to luxurious living which has commonly proved the certain 
destruction of hardy races transferred to positions where they could 
gratify every want. In the homes of pashas and sultans, to be 
sure, luxurious living has been disgracefully and fatally general ; 
but the great mass of the people, according to the overwhelming 
testimony of missionary fathers, have continued to live in that 
simplicity of life practiced by the prophet and inculcated by the 
Koran. Turkish soldiers before Alexinatz slept for months with- 
out shelter, and with no food but black bread soaked in the waters 
of the river; and yet those troops were declared to have every 
excellence of the warrior—“ discipline, endurance, sobriety, alert- 
ness, and perfect fearlessness.” Still further, the Turks have 
proved to be, under the influence of the Koran, exceptionally amen- 
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able to discipline. Though they quickly resent all attempts at 
unauthorized control, they have excelled all other peoples of 
modern time in that spirit for which Carlyle so longs, the spirit of 
obedience to proper authority. They believe in their God with a 
reality unknown to masses of modern Christians. They believe 
that their God has charged them to be obedient to their rulers; 
and accordingly, when properly commanded, they toil and die 
without a murmur. Their ferocity, therefore, is often but the fury 
of men who believe in their creed and believe it is their duty to 
fight for it, and fight for it under the direction of one whose com- 
mand is to them the law of God. 

When we think of the Turk as sustaining to the Christian in the 
empire simply the relation of one to six, we are astonished that he 
has gained and retained his power; but when we think of the sub- 
jects as broken up into scores and perhaps hundreds of hostile if 
not contending factions, our astonishment gives way to an easy 
comprehension. The whole situation is explained by the power of 
an earnest and united belief in the face of doubting and discordant 
factions. It is easy to see that the elements we have examined fur- 
nish an open door for the entrance of the most cruel abuses. 

The Eastern Question, as Mr. Gladstone has pointed out with 
his usual discrimination, does not involve simply the interests of 
Christianity as opposed to Islamism, but the interests of Christian 
people as opposed to the domination of “ Mohammedanism com- 
pounded with the peculiar character of a race.” Having considered 
sufficiently for our purpose the characteristics of the race, let us 
look for a moment a little more closely at the most striking charac- 
teristics of the religion. 

In the whole range of literature, there is probably no sacred book 
that offers so wide a field for ingenious interpretation as does the Ko- 
ran. Thisarises largely from the fact that during the life of the Prophet 
he changed the language of his teaching as often as circumstances 
seemed to require. For this reason, the question has often been 
raised, even among students of the Koran, whether the religion 
it teaches is or is not exceptionally intolerant. M. Collas,' for ex- 
ample, maintains that it is not more intolerant than Christianity ; 
but, on the other hand, Néldeke,’ better authority, holds that it 
clearly justifies, both in letter and in spirit, every form of persecu- 
tion of the unbeliever. And yet it is difficult to see how on this ques- 


2 “Geschichte des Korans,” p. 125. 





1“La Turquie en 1861,” p. 20. 
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tion there is room for any rational doubt. The argument of those 
who claim for it a tolerant spirit rests upon a very slender founda- 
tion. The only passage Collas has been able to find in the whole 
volume wearing even a tolerant look is the one in which it is simply 
declared that “‘ Those who Judaize, and Christians and Sabians, who- 
ever believe in God and the last day, and doth that which is right, 
they shall have their reward with the Lord.”* But, on the other 
hand, there are numerous passages which command the faithful to 
combat those who do not profess the true faith until they pay tri- 
bute and are entirely subdued. 

It is at least evident, and this is enough for our present pur- 
pose, that these teachings furnish every needed excuse for intole- 
rance. It may be true, as has been asserted, that there is not a 
single act of cruelty in allthe long list of atrocities recently com- 
mitted by the Turks that is not repeatedly and {emphatically con- 
demned by the Koran. * But we ‘must not fail to remember that 
where there are passages really or simply in conflict, the question 
ceases to be one of faith pure and simple. The question then is, 
not what the Koran in specified passages teaches, but rather what 
the influence of the Koran as a whole is upon those who accept it. 
And it is here that the antipodal. difference between Christianity 
and Islamism shows itself. It would require but a glance at the 
real effects of the two systems upon character to enable one to see 
that they are politically and socially as far removed from each other 
as are the poles of the universe. 

Four centuries of oppression have well-nigh obliterated all 
thought of opposition to Turkish atrocity. The combativeness of 
the Christian has been destroyed. He ‘stands in bodily fear of his 
Turkish neighbor, and seldom entertains the possibility of resist- 
ance. Travelers tell us that an almost daily occurrence in Central 
Turkey is to see an able-bodied Christian flogged with a stick or 
whip by a Turk, and to see no resistance, but simply a holding up 
of the hands for protection, and to hear no protest, but simply a 
begging for mercy. Pitiable as this seems, it is not strange that the 
idea of self-defense should die out, after self-defense for centuries 
has meant assassination and certain ruin of one’s family. Thus, 
while on the one hand the system has begotten what has been 
called “a magnificent insolence for which the world has never yet 
produced a parallel,” on the other it has destroyed the habit of 


1 Koran, Sale’s Translation, p. 9. 
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self-defense, and has well-nigh annihilated all manly courage and 
self-respect. 

It is in the conditions of society gathering around this twofold 
fact, and growing out of it, that the most serious difficulty of the 
present situation of Turkey is to be found. No mere constitutional 
change of government can reach the evil. Indeed, in a strictly con- 
stitutional sense the Government of Turkey at the present moment, 
if not above reproach, is certainly better than that of many others. 
At the close of the Crimean War an imperial order promised to 
sweep away the abtses complained of. This order of the Sultan 
was substantiated by a protocol signed by the representatives of all 
the powers of Europe. It guaranteed full liberty of worship to 
every religious profession. It declared that no one could be forced 
to change his religion. It provided that no legal documents should 
acknowledge any inferiority of one class of Turkish subjects to 
another in consequence of difference in religion, race, or language. 
It enacted that all foreigners might possess landed property. 

But notwithstanding these assurances, given in the most formal 
and solemn manner, all attempts at substantial reform have resulted 
in substantial failure. The attempt affords but another of those 
examples, so abounding in the history of the world, of the impossi- 
bility of working any great social and political change by mere enact- 
ment of laws. Important alterations depend so much more upon 
the general habits and convictions of rulers and people than upon 
the nature of the statutes, that no great amelioration of wrongs can 
be expected until after a change in those habits and convictions 
has taken place. No such change has occurred in Turkey up to 
the present day; and there seems no good reason to suppose that 
such a change will take place in the future—certainly not so long as 
the dividing line between the governing and the governed is the 
dividing line between the Mohammedan and the Christian, be- 
tween the Turk and the non-Turk. This is a fair conclusion, for the 
reason that hitherto constitutional changes have brought no politi- 
cal reform. The famous Tanzimat of 1856 promised the needed re- 
forms; and yet there has been no perceptible change in the amount 
of misrule. The government continues to be venal, capricious, and 
ferocious. It continues to give protection to neither life nor prop- 
erty. Taxation continues to be a system of plunder sanctioned by 
those in power. The fruits of peaceful industry continue to be car- 
ried off by violence; and every movement of resistance against 
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massacre as ever. 


First, in regard to the matter of taxes. 


obliged to turn over an animal at half price. 


Tithes are levied upon all the products of the soil. 
of collection is that old method which Cicero stamped with such 
ignominy in his oration against Verres. It is the system of farming, 
and is asfollows: The tax is sold by the government to the highest 
bidder. The competition is so keen that often a higher price is 
paid than the amount of the tax levied. The collector then, with a 
retinue of men and horses, visits the village and quarters his troop 
upon the villagers, who are obliged to furnish free quarters so long 
as the officers remain. The officers take whatever they desire, and 
pay for nothing. It often happens that these requirements include 
wife, daughter, or sister. As the Rajah (the Christian subject) is 
not allowed arms, resistance is impossible. There is nothing to do, 
when demands of this nature are made, but to submit or to resort to 
bribes. The money to pay the bribe is often impossible to procure, 
except by borrowing it at an exorbitant rate from the tax-gatherer 
himself. The law requires that the “Spahi” (the tax-farmer) shall 
be present at the threshing of the grain, in order to superintend the 
proper measuring of thetithes. This absurd law, of course, is a dead 
letter. When the farmer comes along, the tithes are assessed at an 
arbitrary valuation, and the temptation is so great they are assessed 
almost invariably in excess of the true amount. If it suits the con- 
venience of the collector not to remove his ‘portion of the grain at 
once, he may leave it. But if any injury or loss occur while the 
produce remains on the producer's premises, the producer is charged 
double price; if after it has been removed, double price is charged 
upon the village. If it is impossible for the villager to meet the 
exactions, the house of the occupant is at once taken possession of. 
The delinquent is then bound to maintain and serve those who are 
quartered upon him, and his expenses for so doing go for nothing 
in the account. If he owes twenty piasters and spends a hundred 
in the maintenance of the collectors, it is not taken into considera- 
tion. At last, perhaps, the peasant, to get rid of the burden upon 
him, pays the now double assessment, and, in order to do so, is 







these terrors is as rigorously and ruthlessly crushed by outrage and 


Now it is well for us to understand the true nature of the abuses 
complained of. Without going into the matter of details, let us 
look for a few moments at the condition of the subject population. 


The method 


The amount of the tithe assessed by the government, moreover, 
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is entirely arbitrary. When,a few years ago, the Sultan traveled in 
Europe, the tax was raised from a tenth to an eighth of all the pro- 
duce to defray the cost of the journey. This increase, though im- 
posed for an extraordinary purpose, has never been removed. 
When the extortions of the collectors are all added, the tithe 
amounts to about a sixth of every thing produced. 

But the tax known as the tithes constitutes but a small portion of 
the taxes as a whole. Every thing that the Rajah can call his own 
is subject to a special tax. There is the “land-tax,”’ the “ grass- 
tax,” and the “ house-tax,” which are very burdensome. But these 
are by no means all the wrongs of the Christian, nor are they, per- 
haps, the worst. The Rajah is not and can not be a land-owner. 
To be sure, the constitution of 1856 enacted by the Porte, and in- 
dorsed, as we have seen, by the powers of Europe, granted to 
Christians the right to acquire real estate. Presuming upon the 
protection of this guarantee, a Christian, now and then, has bought 
land in Turkey; but the result has been that he has almost invari- 
ably been robbed of his purchase. The process, by which this loss 
occurs, is as simple as that by which in olden time a negro in the 
swamps of the Mississippi was deprived of his pigs or his chickens. 
Some neighboring Turk comes along and quietly takes possession 
of the field, whereupon the Christian can only recover by resort to 
the courts. But the courts are in the hands of the Turks, and the 
testimony of the Christian is practically inadmissible. Theoreti- 
cally he may indeed testify, but the evidence must be given before 
a Turkish judge. The court invariably browbeats a Christian wit- 
ness, and_ often obliges him to repeat his testimony. If, in sucha 
repetition, a change of a single word occurs, the testimony is in- 
stantly rejected as untrustworthy. In sucha contest no Christian 
has a shadow of a chance of receiving justice. The consequence is 
that though legally a Rajah may be a landowner, practically such 
ownership is impossible. 

The landlords, then, are all Turks. The Rev. Malcolm Mac- 
Coll, who, in company with Dr. Liddon, in 1876 visited Turkey for 
the purpose of studying the condition of the country, gives the fol- 
lowing as the exactions which the Turkish owner extorts from his 
Christian tenant: “A fourth part of the various produce obtained 
from the ground; one animal yearly, as well as a certain quantity 
of butter and cheese; to carry a certain number of loads of wood 


? This is nota tax on the land ewmed—for the Rajah owns none—but upon that 
cultivated. 
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and materials for any house which the landlord may chance to be 
building ; to work for the landlord gratuitously whenever he may 
require it; to make a plantation of tobacco and cultivate it until it 
is lodged in the master’s house; to plow and sow so many acres 
of land, and look after the crop until it is safely lodged in the land- 


m2 


lord’s barn, and all this gratuitously. 

But if we turn from these more material relations to those 
which pertain to rights of persons, we find conditions still more 
deplorable. Gibbon, in describing the conduct of the Ottoman 
princes at the time of their establishment in Europe, gives to his 
readers this picture: 

“A naked crowd of Christians of both sexes and every age, of 
priests and monks, of matrons and virgins, was exposed in the 
public market ; the whip was frequently used to quicken the charity 
of redemption ; and the indignant Greeks deplored the fate of their 
brethren, who were led away to the worst evils of temporal and 
spiritual bondage.” * 

Atrocious as this was, it scarcely exceeded in brutality what has 
continued to exist down to the present day. Last October, Mr. 
Baring and Mr. Calvert, two Englishmen then in Bulgaria, reported 
that they saw a Turk demand a Christian girl from her father for his 
harem, and that when the father refused the Turk slashed at him 
with his sabre, severely wounding his hand. Colonel Longworth, 
the British Consul-General at Belgrade, in a consular report declares 
that “the forcible abduction of Christian girls is an abuse which 
calls urgently for correction.” Consul Abbot says: “A custom 
prevails here to exempt from military conscription a Mussulman 
young man who elopes with a Christian girl and whom he converts 
to his faith, This being a meritorious act for his religion, it 
entitles him, as a reward, to be freed from military service.” Mr. 
MacColl, commenting in the light of his own observation on this 
passage, uses these words: “‘ Elopement’ means what Mr. Consul 
Longworth calls ‘ forcible abduction ;’ and as to ‘ conversion’ to the 
Mohammedan faith, the victim of Turkish lust has no choice. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, she has no means to bring her 
case before the tribunals; and if she does, her evidence as a Chris- 
tian is not received. If, in the frenzy of her despair, she proclaims 
herself a Mohammedan, in order to get a hearing, her ravisher is 
praised and rewarded for having converted her, and she remains 


* Contemporary Review, vol. xxviii. p. 976. 
* Gibbon, Smith's ed., vol. viii. p. 27. 
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his lawful prey.” “This means,” the same author says further, 
“that the Turkish Government puts a premium on the violation 
of Christian female chastity. The government tempts the Mussul- 
man ravisher of Christian maidens with a substantial reward in the 
life that now is, and with a promise of paradise hereafter. And 
every Rajah family in Turkey is exposed to this outrage. And they 
are helpless, for they are not allowed to possess arms, and they 
have no other arbitrament to appeal to but the God who hears in 
secret and gathers up the tears of the afflicted.” * 

And such, mutatis mutandis, is the condition of the government 
in all its branches. As late as April 1oth of the present year, a cor- 
respondent of the London Zimes describes in some detail the fate of 
a student of the military school at Pancaldi who had ventured to 
write a letter questioning the legality of Midhat Pasha’s banish- 
ment. The student was twenty-two years of age and the most 
brilliant young man in the school. Moreover, he was a Turk, But 
he had ventured ‘to suggest that the government had done an 
unlawful act, and that was enough to condemn him. The editor to 
whom the article was sent called in his journal for the name of the 
writer, not for publication, as he declared, but as a pledge of good 
faith. On receiving the name, he instantly sent it to the War Office: 
The writer was arrested and thrown into a dungeon. He was at 
once tried by court-martial and condemned to death. This sen- 
tence was commuted ,to two hundred blows of the bastinado, but 
the young man died at the hundred and fiftieth.* 

It was evils such as these that led to the insurrections in 
Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, and finally, in September last, 
to the appeal of the people of Herzegovina to the great powers. 
And the question becomes pertinent whether wrongs, such as 
have been perpetrated, can not be eradicated without armed inter- 
ference of Christian Europe. To that question, unfortunately, the 
past history of Turkey warrants one answer. It requires but a very 
brief examination of a few pertinent facts to convince one that 
relief can come in no other way. The Government of Turkey is 
strictly theocratic. The Koran is not to the people simply what the 
Bible is to Christians; it is to the government what the Great 
Charter is to England, and what the Constitution is to the United 
States. Its precepts are legal mandates. What the Koran says to 
the Mussulman, therefore, is of transcendent political importance. 


? Contemporary Review, voi. xxviii. p. 979. 
* London Times, April 10, 1877. 
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Here are some of its mandates: “Fight for the religion of God 
against those who fight against you, and kill them wherever ye find 
them, and turn them out of that whereof they have dispossessed 
you; for temptation to idolatry is more grievous than slaughter. 
Fight, therefore, against them until there be no temptation to 
idolatry, and the religion be God’s.”* Again it declares: “ War is 
enjoined you against the infidels; but this is hateful unto you; 
yet perchance ye hate a thing which is better for you, and perchance 
ye love a thing which is worse for you, but God knoweth and ye 
know not.”* Again: “O true believers, verily God loveth those 
who fight for his religion in battle array. Believe in God and his 
apostle, and defend God’s true religion with your substance and 
in your own persons. This will be better for you, if ye knew it. He 
will forgive you your sins, and introduce you into gardens through 
which rivers flow, and agreeable habitations in gardens of perpetual 
abode. This will be great felicity. And ye shall obtain other 
things which ye desire.” * 

Thus it is alike a matter of religious faith and a matter of statu- 
tory law that a conquered people have no rights whatever. Men, 
women, and children may be disposed of as the capricious whim of 
the victor may dictate. The atrocities committed upon the insur- 
gents, the accounts of which last year rang through the civilized 
world, were no violations of Turkish law or Turkish religion or 
Turkish morals. Nay, further, if every man in Servia had been put 
to the sword, and every woman and child had been reduced to 
slavery, there is neither Turkish law nor custom by which the per- 
petrators of the atrocities could have been punished. If punished 
at all, punishment could only have been inflicted by the mandate 
of an absolute ruler, acting through fear of the foreign powers. 

And this brings us to consider how far such a fear is operative 
asarestraint. It is doubtless true that the Porte is prevented by 
the Christian powers from doing and permitting many things which 
otherwise he might do. We may well concede that at times he has 
the fear of Europe before his eyes; for he well knows that Europe 
would not allow the extermination‘ of a revolting Christian popula- 
tion—a thing which, as we have seen, would be perfectly allowable 
by Turkish law. But even granting this, there remains the colossal 
fact that in all the multiform relations of every-day life the powers 
of Europe have had, and can have, no influence whatever. So long 


? Koran, Sale’s Translation, p. 22. 
® Koran, Sale’s Translation, p. 25. * Ibid. p. 449. 
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as Turkish law is dominant, and so long as a Turk is in supreme 
authority, it will be impossible to prevent atrocious abuses. So 
long as the Moslem is ruler and the Christian is subject, it will still 
be possible, from the very nature of Moslemism and Christianity, 
for the Turk to commit every crime with impunity. In spite of all 
Europe, he may still cut down the Christian father whenever the 
Christian father refuses to surrender a daughter to his imperious 
lust. 

Now, as the basis of our judgment on this question, we are not 
left to the necessities of @ priori reasoning alone. It is not a ques- 
tion of faith abstractly considered. It is as puerile as it is false to 
assert that the Christian nations at the present day have any desire 
to interfere with the religion, as such, of any Mohammedan. The 
question is simply whether the Turk, as he is, can be kept within 
the bounds of humanity by simply laying upon him moral obliga- 
tions. To that question the history of the last twenty years re- 
sponds by an emphatic No. 

In 1856, the Tanzimat, the least that the powers could in de- 
cency exact of Turkey, was considered by the plenipotentiaries at 
Paris. It was proposed to embody its provisions in the treaty. 
But the Turkish minister objected, and pleaded that the congress 
should spare the dignity of the Porte and trust to its honor for the 
fulfillment of its conditions. In this attitude the Turkish minister 
was supported by Great Britain, and the “ delicate susceptibilities” 
of the Sultan were spared. What was the result? Though the 
Tanzimat was indorsed by a protocol of all the powers, it has never 
been proclaimed throughout the Turkish Empire to this day. One 
who has carefully observed the workings of that government de- 
clares that although within a short distance from Constantinople 
“some of its provisions are feebly and fitfully carried out,” in the 
provinces “it is probable that most of the judges never heard of it, 
certainly there has never been any attempt to enforce any one of 
its provisions.” * 

It is only in the light of these facts that the language of the 
famous Andrassy “ Note” (December 30th, 1875) can be properly 
interpreted. In Herzegovina, insurrection against the atrocious 
rule of the Moslems had been raging for six months. It was begin- 
ning to stir Bosnia, Montenegro, and Servia. The Austrian min- 
ister, speaking not only in behalf of his own government, but also 
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in behalf of Germany and Russia, then uttered his famous words. 
He called to mind the fact that the Rajahs were oppressed under 
the yoke of a servitude which reduced them to “slaves;” that the 
Porte had habitually violated its most solemn promises; and, most 
important of all, that “it is absolutely necessary that the powers 
should appeal to acts; in one word, that their action should be 
grounded on facts, and not on progranimes.” The full force and 
significance of this last expression is easily comprehended, but it 
is only comprehended in view of the history of the Tanzimat. 
Surely it was time that the action of Europe should be grounded 
on “facts,” and not on “ programmes.” 

But the Andrassy “Note,” though formally accepted by the 
Turkish Government, produced no effect in ameliorating the abuses 
complained of. The reforms suggested were not even promulgated. 
On the contrary, the government showed increased fanaticism. 
The old militant faith of the Moslems was revived. Throughout 
the empire the Turk was more insolent and haughty than ever. 
On the 6th of May a fanatical Turkish mob fell upon and mur- 
dered the French and German consuls at Salonica, and in the 
western provinces it was everywhere evident that the government 
was either unable or unwilling to restrain the fury of persecution. 

Five days after the affair at Salonica, Gortschakoff, Bismarck, 
and Andrassy met at the Prussian capital and issued what is known 
as the “Berlin Memorandum.” This not only confirmed the 
Andrassy Note, but added that as the demands of the Note had 
been accepted by Turkey, its terms must be instantly carried into 
effect and satisfactory guarantees given; otherwise it proposed 
that the powers should take “ such efficacious measures as might be 
demanded.” To this Memorandum the great powers, with the 
exception of Great Britain, assented. As the Treaty of Paris, 
however, required unanimous assent, the demands could not be 
enforced. England, unquestionably, had the right to withhold her 
signature ; but to regard her defeat of the measure as a diplomatic 
triumph, as it was regarded by the English Tories, would be, if it 
were not really so serious a matter, simply a laughable absurdity. 
By this course of England, and the consequent failure of the Mem- 
orandum, Turkey was encouraged in her course. In less than a 
month after the answer of Derby was known, Bulgaria became the 
scene of the most shocking barbarities, and Servia and Montenegro 
had formally declared war against Turkey. 

The atrocities of the last summer are too fresh to need descrip- 
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tion. It is, perhaps, enough to say in this connection that for a 
time they silenced all political considerations and paralyzed all 
diplomacy. They did not fail, however, on the one hand, to arouse 
the more active sympathies of Russia toward Servia and Mon- 
tenegro, and, on the other, to call out indignant protests from half 
the population of England against the course of their government. 
In October, Alexinatz fell, and the power of the Turk was reinstated 
at every point. 

The next effort of the powers was made at Constantinople. 
In December, the representatives of Russia, England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy entered upon a consideration of the whole 
question at the Turkish capital. The session of the plenipoten- 
tiaries continued until the 18th of January, when the plan which 
they had unanimously adopted was laid before the Porte. The 
plan differed in no essential particular from that of the Andrassy 
Note and the Berlin Memorandum. It demanded equal rights and 
equal protection for the Turkish Christians, thorough reforms in 
the administration of the civil government, and proper guarantees 
for their execution. Two days after the presentation of this de- 
mand to the Porte, Safvet Pasha communicated to the conference 
its rejection by the Turkish’ Government. Then the “ Protocol,” 
signed by all the great powers, though it made no demands, indi- 
cated the same desire, and consequently shared the same fate. 
Thus England three times,’ and the other great powers four times, 
presented the conditions on which alone Europe could be satisfied. 
To the first of these, as we have seen, assent was given, and reforms 
were promised. But, as we also saw, reforms were never attempted ; 
but, on the contrary, persecutions increased, and German and 
French officials were murdered. The powers now demanded those 
guarantees without which experience had taught that no reforms 
would be so much as attempted. But guarantees Turkey would not 
give. Just as her proud sensibilities rebelled against being bound 
by the Treaty of Paris, so now they refused to accept such terms as 
alone would make reform possible. She would promise any thing, 
but to give security was out of the question. Her conduct reminds 
one of the fact in the life of King John of England—that he cheer- 
fully assented to every one of the provisions of the Great Charter 
until he came to the guarantees in the sixty-first and sixty-second 
chapters, when in his rage he drove the barons out of his presence 


? England did not join in giving assent to the Andrassy “ Note,” but issued an 
independent “ Note” not very different from that of the other powers. 
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and betook himself to smashing the furniture and making the air 
sulphurous with his oaths. 

But for anotherelement in this problem, the conduct of England 
in rejecting the “ Berlin Memorandum,” and in protesting against 
the manifesto of Russia declaring war, would be not only inexcusa- 
ble, but also inexplicable. This brings us to the central difficulty 
of the Eastern Question—the difficulty which, as we saw at the 
outset, has kept it so long unanswered. That difficulty is in the 
question as to who shall control the Straits of the Bosphorus. 

Even Carlyle, whose trumpet has twice summoned the moral 
sensibilities of his country to indignant protest against the course of 
the government, admits that England must “ take strict charge of” 
her pathway to India. That the possession of the Straits by 
Russia would endanger that pathway must be admitted. That 
England should consent therefore to the occupation of Constanti- 
nople by Russia can not be expected. Nay, it may be set down as 
certain that rather than consent, she would fight at every corner of 
earth and ocean. It is therefore of great consequence to determine 
whether Russia desires and purposes such an occupation. 

Ever since the fall of the Greek Empire, Russia has regarded 
herself as the national protector of the Greek Church. Her ruler 
took the title of emperor, and under his fostering care the church, 
which was eclipsed at the occupation of Constantinople by the 
Moslems, has so far recovered as to embrace in its faith a fourth of 
those professing Christianity. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
Russia should be foremost in sympathy for the Christian subjects 
of Turkey, foremost in demanding that the Christian in Turkey 
should receive protection. 

But there are, unfortunately, abundant indications that Russia 
is disposed to turn the situation to her political advantage. It is 
now generally conceded that the Crimean War had no sufficient 
cause on the part of Russia, and that it was forced by the Czar 
upon an unwilling people. It is certain that the issue of the war 
not only drove Nicholas to his grave, but also forced upon the 
people a humiliation which they have never forgotten. Accord. 
ingly, the best energies of Alexander II., when he succeeded to the 
crown, were directed to the improvement of the army. The work 
was one of years, but it was, on the whole, highly successful. 

Every body remembers with what high-handed independence 
Russia tore one of the chapters out of the Treaty of Paris on the 
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outbreak of the Franco-German war. That abrogation, of itself, was 
unquestionably one of the most defiant acts of modern diplomacy ; 
but viewed in the light of subsequent revelations it appears all the 
more significant. The clause of the treaty especially offensive to 
the Czar was that restricting the power of the fleet of Russia in 
the waters of the Black Sea. It was evident to every body that 
Alexander had broken the treaty simply because the time had 
come when he believed he could break it without danger. France, 
Germany, and Italy were sufficiently occupied at home. The only 
governments likely to offer resistance were Turkey, Austria, and 
England. But even these, united and unoccupied, would constitute 
too formidable a power for Russia to defy. Russia, therefore, took 
care that they should not be unoccupied, though she could not 
prevent their being united. 

In regard to the method employed by Russia to accomplish 
this end there is no longer any doubt. On the 14th of September, 
1870, the Russian ambassador at Vienna, Novikoff, sent a dispatch 
in cipher to the Russian consul, Jouin, at Ragusa, disclosing the 
purpose of exciting an insurrection in Herzegovina, and of giving 
to the insurgents material assistance. The revolt was to be aided 
and officered by Nikita, the accomplished Prince of Montenegro, 
who was already receiving a pension from Russia of 8000 a year. 
The dispatch even went so far as to name the agents who were to 
furnish the Montenegrin prince with the means necessary to carry 
on the war against Turkey. It was evident that a perfect under- 
standing had been established between Russia and the Montenegrin 
officers. These dispatches by means of a secret agent fell into 
the hands of the Turkish ambassador and were soon deciphered. 
Surely it is not singular that they threw Turkey into consternation. 
The Porte at once entered into negotiations with Austria, and the 
result was that before the end of two weeks they had agreed upon 
a definite line of policy. They were to avoid war with Russia if 
possible, but if war were forced upon them, Austria was to put into 
the field 800,000 men and Turkey 500,000. Formidable as these 
promises seem, it is evident that they could not well have been 
fulfilled, for the reason that the insurrection was already drawing 
within its range the whole of the Slavic population of both 
Austria and Turkey. It is interesting to note, however, that al- 
though the dispatches were intercepted, the purpose of Russia 
was fully accomplished. Since the documents revealing this 
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diplomatic intrigue were published, it has also been shown that 
Russia made similar attempts in Egypt.’ 

Whatever may be thought of this course of Alexander in 
securing for himself impurity for his abrogation of the Treaty of 
Paris, it can not be denied that it shows a disposition to take 
advantage of every opportunity to improve his own political 
situation. This is an important factor in the problem ; indeed, it 
is the only factor which makes the solution of the Eastern Question 
difficult. It is by keeping this factor constantly before the English 
people, that the English Government is able to maintain its 
position. England may interfere to prevent the downfall of 
Turkey ; but, if she does so, it will be for the purpose of preventing 
the corresponding aggrandizement of Russia. Turkey is both in 
spirit and in the letter so clearly in the wrong that nothing but at 
least the apparent necessity of thwarting a far-reaching political 
plan of Russia can sweep England into the contest. We may 
acknowledge the force of her arguments, but we can have no 
sympathy with her motives of state policy as opposed to the re- 
quirements of humanity. ) 

It is easy to see that, from the English point of view, the great 
mistake was made when the English Government refused to accede 
to the “ Berlin Memorandum.” If it is possible to secure a correc- 
tion of abuses in Turkey while the Turk remains in authority, it 
could have been done by the united and authoritative demand of 
all the powers. Had England acceded, and the demand been 
made, wrongs would doubtless have been temporarily corrected, 
and the Eastern Question would have been relegated, as so many 
times before, to the more or less remote future. But England re- 
fused to join the other powers in their demands, and in conse- 
quence of that refusal war has ensued. 

What the future may have in store, as the result of the war, it 
were idle to predict. The solution which at this distance most 
naturally suggests itself is the partition of Turkey and the 
restoration of Greek independence, under guarantees of the great 
powers similar to those given to Belgium. “‘ Above all nations is 
humanity,” says Professor Goldwin Smith; and if the saying be 
true, it follows that whatever other considerations may have 
weight, the highest of all considerations demands that the political 
power of the Turk should come to an end. 

1“ Secret Dispatches of M. de Novikoff and of M. Jouin in the Year 1870.” 


Vienna, 1876. 
“Les Responsabilités.” Constantinople, 1877. 
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T the commencement of the animosities between Russia and 
Turkey leading to the Crimean war, there was a small party 

in England, headed by the Prince Consort, who foresaw the present 
troubles of Europe, and was strongly inclined against an uncondi- 
tional alliance with Turkey. This party was opposed to England 
becoming an instrument for the maintenance of Turkish misrule in 
the Principalities, and wanted to prevent a future war by demand- 
ing of Turkey guarantees and the removal of the causes of com- 
plaint. In writing to a friend, the Prince Consort used the follow- 
ing language, which, considering the present events, seems pro- 
phetic: “A war with Russia to prevent her preponderance in 
Europe ought not to be conducted in the interest of Turkey, but 
only for the interest of civilization and the European powers. A 
war without obligations to Turkey would sooner lead to a peace 
harmonizing the interests of Europe and civilization than the resti- 
tution of the ignorant and despotic government of Turkey.” The 
Prince Consort, being well aware that a substitute of Russian civili- 
zation for Turkish was a poor remedy, wanted the war conducted 
in the interests of the Principalities. But the ambition of Lord 
Palmerston swept public opinion, the Crimean war followed, and 
led finally to the Treaty of Paris, Now, treaties are made to be 
broken, compromises not to be kept. They do not cure the evils, 
but conceal and delay them till they grow strong enough to break 
out again with greater force. As the Missouri Compromise in 
America was the first step to the civil war, so was the Treaty of 
Paris the first cause of the present difficulties in Europe. Why is 
Russia so anxious for a war at a time when her credit is almost 
exhausted, and her recent victories in Asia have cost so many 
lives? The pretense of protecting Christians sounds at least 
strange from a government that calls it felony if a person leaves 
the Orthodox Church for another creed; it seems ridiculous that a 
government will fight for tolerance and persecute at the same time 
the Catholics in Poland with the greatest severity; and orders 
lashes for the members of the Unitarian Greek Church, who re- 
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fuse to accept the orthodox faith—fifty lashes with a Cossack’s whip 
for a man, twenty-five for a woman, and ten for a child. In one 
case, where a woman was what the Russian authorities call obsti- 
nate, she received one hundred lashes. The Unitarian Greek 
Church consists of members who, at the time of rupture of the 
Eastern and Western Christians, placed themselves in connection 
with the latter, but retained the rites of the former. The reports 
of Colonel Mansfield, Consul-General at Warsaw, to the English 
Government bring persecutions of Christians in Poland to light, 
the like of which a Turkish Government has never been guilty of. 
And these persecutions do not belong to the time of Catharine II. 
or Paul I., but took place within the last five years. 

That the half-barbarian and half-civilized Russian nation should 
carry humanity and civilization into any part of Europe would be 
a remarkable phenomenon of. the times. People having been 
blessed with Russian civilization are far from appreciating it ; they 
have neither gained in moral qualities nor in bodily welfare. 
Whatever atrocities, on the other hand, the fanaticism of the people 
in Turkey has committed, the government has always shown 
tolerance to every religion. After Constantinople was taken, the 
Sultan’s first order was, that Christians should not be molested in 
the exercise of their religion. Religious tolerance is plainly dic- 
tated by the holy book of the Turks, the Koran. It says: “ Verily 
Muslims and they who follow the Jewish religion, and the Chris- 
tians, and the Sabeits, whoever of them believes in God and the 
last day, and does what is right, shall have their reward with the 
Lord ; fear shall not come upon them, neither shall they be grieved.” 
Sir George Campbell, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, believes 
that there is “an immense deal of good about that religion, and 
that our ideas regarding it are terribly colored by ancient preju- 
dices.” 

It is strange that Russia, after she has satisfied her ambition in 
Asia and exhausted her treasury, is so determined on war; but 
perhaps we find a clue in the testament of Peter the Great. This 
testament is not a written document, but it is whispered as a tradi- 
tion in the ear of every throne-ascending Czar, to conquer Turkish 
territory and to weaken Germany. Whether the existence of this 
testament is a fable, as is asserted by many, or not, it is certain 
that the policy of Russia always points in these two directions, and 
that no Czar considers himself worthy of his great ancestor if he 
does not make an attempt to execute at least one part of this testa- 
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ment. Alexander I. succeeded well in regard to Germany. After 
his armies were beaten, he gained by the Treaty of Tilsit new ter- 
ritory taken from Prussia. P.'H. Schnitzler says in his “ Secret 
History of Russia,” in regard to this treaty: “His (Alexander’s) 
Peace of Tilsit was concluded in 1807 (so it has been affirmed in a 
Russian state paper) to save the Prussian monarchy, but doubtless 
with some less disinterested motives. Perhaps peace was at that 
time as necessary to Russia as to Prussia; but without positively 
asserting that it was so, it is difficult to understand, if the salvation 
of Prussia was its only object, how the surest means of obtaining 
peace should have been in Alexander's personal aggrandizement. 
He sacrificed the two champions of the common cause, and over- 
looked the interest of his own country. By virtue of that treaty, 
the King of Prussia was to cede to his northern neighbor the 
province of Belostook, in order, as it was pretended, to re-establish 
the natural limit on this side of Poland. Alexander, who coveted 
Finland, engaged to compel the King of Sweden, that gallant and 
formidable antagonist of Napoleon, not only to lay down his arms, 
but even to submit to the Continental system, of which he himself, 
in violation of the interests of his empire, had chosen to wear the 
yoke.” Alexander would have accomplished his designs still better 
at the Vienna Congress if England had not checked his pretensions. 
The determined resistance of England alone prevented an addition 
of Prussian territory to Poland. After he succeeded so well in 
weakening Germany, under the mask of friendship and sympathy, 
by creating new German kingdoms to counterbalance the power of 
Prussia, his son Nicholas brought the humiliation to conclusion, and 
finished it for the time so thoroughly, that not a police order could 
be issued in Germany without the consent of the Court of St. 
Petersburg. But not: satisfied with executing this part of the testa- 
ment Czar Nicholas would carry out the other part also, and this 
led to the Crimean war, which culminated with the Treaty of Paris. 
Alexander II. saw the growth of German unity; it was too sudden 
to be prevented by him; but he could not withdraw from the stage 
without making at least an attempt to execute one part of the 
testament. The circumstances are less favorable now than they 
were with his father. An empty treasury is a great check to ambi- 
tion, but a fanatical and bigoted people can counterbalance this 
evil for a short time. The Crusades show us what fanaticism can 
accomplish; they also teach us that it may conquer, but not hold. 
It was easy for the Czar, who is looked upon as the representative 
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of divinity, to kindle the fanaticism of the people, after his agents 
had provoked the Bulgarian atrocities. These, as well as the insur- 
rection in the Slavic provinces, are virtually the work of Russian 
agents, and the long-prepared results of Russian machinations. 
The numerical majority in Russia is favorable to peace, but has no 
influence; the Panslavonic party is urging war, and the Emperor 
can not resist, even if the prospect of a certain ruin of the country, 
and the disappointment of a miscarried ambition, bring him, 
like his father, to a premature grave. It seems to be the rule for 
nations as well as individuals, that they never learn by the experi- 
ence of others, but repeat the faults by which they have seen others 
perishing. 

Panslavonia consists of the sixty millions of Slavonians in Rus- 
sia, Poland, the Ottoman Empire, Prussia, Hungary, Bohemia, and 
the Illyrian and Dalmatian provinces. There are three different 
branches of them, and Russia is continually occupied in bringing 
about their union and aggrandizement. But the interests of some are 
diametrically opposed. The Poles differ in language as well as in 
religion from the Russians, and are entirely opposed to a Slavonic 
brotherhood under the Russian sceptre. The idea of amalgamating 
the various members of the Slavonian family into one nation is a 
chimera ; the German and Roman races are not less disunited than 
they. The German family consists of Germans, Dutch, Danes, 
Swedes, etc., and the Roman family of French, Italians, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, and all these members live very well as separate 
nations. The first we hear of Panslavonism and, the fusion of Rus- 
sia and Poland into one kingdom is in 1834, from Count Adam 
Gurowski. “Russia,” he writes, “is tending to become a mighty 
and influential power in Europe, under the name of United Sia- 
vonia, and as representing Slavonian nationality in the equilibrium 
of the Continent. Poland opposed the Slavonian march, and Rus- 
sia found that there was a vital necessity that she should, to effect 
her purpose, absorb a country which would place her in more im- 
mediate contact with the West. Providence declared in her favor. 
Poland, which at no time possessed political preponderance, was 
necessitated to make room for a body whose march was signalized 
at every step by the attractive force which drew kindred nations 
around it. This march, though slow at the commencement, was not 
less sure; the nearer it approached the goal, the greater became its 
force and rapidity. The coexistence of Poland and Russia is an 
impossibility, and would be an historical monstrosity. Slavonia re- 
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quires unity; she requires one head, one focus, oneness of tendency, 
and of will. This internal question is now definitely settled.” 

As Poland is so crushed now that her incorporation into the empire 
is no longer doubtful, the Panslavonic party is looking for another 
field of action in another direction, and the Principalities are those 
unhappy countries selected to be sacrificed to the curse of Pansla- 
vonism. Here the task is easier. The pretense of protecting 
Christianity, that could not be used in Poland, secures to the party 
the sympathy of those whose intelligence is not deep enough to 
have more than a superficial insight into the real cause, and will 
kindle the fanaticism of the ignorant masses. Those who suffered 
under the Turkish misrule—and a misrule it was indeed, and ought 
not to have been tolerated by England, France, and Austria—expect 
every thing favorable by a change. Americans can certainly not 
blame them; they used to hear this cry for a change in the last 
Presidential election, and it is but a natural mistake that people, 
dissatisfied with the condition of affairs, think that every change 
must lead to the better. This Panslavonic party has at present the 
greatest influence in Russia, and its head is the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, the apparent heir of the throne. Passion alone could so 
blind the leaders as not to be able to see that the state of affairs in 
Russia is very unfavorable toa war. The bravery of the Russian sol- 
dier is much overrated, and the excellent name he bears is more in- 
herited than merited, although that he has valor can not be disputed. 
The stubbornness with which he allowed himself to be killed in the 
times of Catharine and Paul has ceased to exist. it was neither 
personal valor nor self-sacrificing patriotism which made the Russian 
soldier stare in the face of certain death without flinching; it was 
a religious superstition. This superstition, carefully nourished by 
the officers and tolerated by the orthodox Suwarrow, consisted in the 
belief that every soldier killed in battle would arise from his death, 
after three days, at his home, surrounded by his family, and live 
happy there without being dragged into the ranksagain. Therefore 
were those most tired of war anxious to be killed in battle, to gain 
their native fireplace. Those who saw whole regiments annihilated 
without making the least effort to save themselves could not with- 
hold their admiration; but, in fact, this apparent valor was not 
patriotism, but the want of it. 

The Russian navy can be best characterized by repeating the 
words of the Emperor, expressed lately in a private circle on a cer. 
tain occasion. He said, “ My navy is very much like the army of 
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Napoleon III. at the commencement of the German war—very 
large on paper, but very small when found.” But he has the ad- 
vantage of Napoleon by being aware of its deficiency. 

The Russian finances are apparently ina good condition, but, 
like the navy, on paper only. The total receipts of the Imperial 
treasury in 1875 were 515,600,000 roubles, or, if we avoid the large 
figures, and count in English pounds, about £72,000,000—an increase 
of thirteen per cent for the last four years. The duties of 1876 
exceeded those of 1875 by £650,000. M. de Reutern, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, anticipates for this year a revenue of £77,000,000. 
The debt of Russia was £245,000,000, the floating debt £120,000,- 
000, the railway debt £170,000,000, and the internal debt £73,000,- 
ooo—a total of over £600,000,000. And this is a debt existing at the 
commencement of a war, the ending of which no human eye can 
foresee, and at a period of great business prostration. The expend- 
iture which has already been incurred is enormous. The mercan- 
tile houses refrain from collecting outstanding debts ; no orders are 
given, no speculation entered into, no purchases made. Will not 
the receipts under such circumstances fall short of the estimates of 
the Secretary Of the Treasury? The voluntary internal loan of 
100,000,000 roubles proved almost a failure. In order to secure the 
loan, the Government had to give the best securities to the bankers 
and pay an interest of nine and a half per cent. 

All these conditions are certainly very unfavorable to a war by 
Russia, even with the wishes of her people and the sympathies of a 
portion of Europe; and the impartial observer would hardly com- 
prehend the folly of the Russian Government if he did not know 
that Panslavonism is not ruled by statesmanship, but by blind pas- 
sion, regardless of circumstances. The sanguine Slavonic blood 
takes no difficulties into account, and sees victories where disasters 
must follow. But there is an enemy to Russia far more dangerous 
than the Turks. A country long ruled by absolutism and un- 
limited personal power always breeds principles in opposition to 
those which rule. They show themselves at first spontaneously in 
well and noble-minded persons, and are formed by them into theo- 
ries. The authors knowing by experience only the pressure of 
absolutism, construe theoretically a platform for the happiness of 
mankind which is not understood by the masses, and, may be, not 
by the authors themselves. The masses, whose ideas are beclouded 
from want of a free development and by a continued deprivation of 
liberty, make these theories their gospel, and, as soon as an opportu- 
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nity offers, put them into practice, when they ,bear a fruit quite 
different from what the authors intended. Under the absolutism 
of the Bourbons, J. J. Rousseau wrote his “ Social Contract,” and the 
misunderstanding masses followed by a rule of the guillotine, under 
Napoleon III. But deeper than in France are these so-called social 
principles rooted in Russia. In France they affected the lower 
classes, with some exceptions; but in Russia these principles pene- 
trate all classes of society, and ‘the surroundings of the Emperor 
are not exempt from their ‘influence. The nearer the throne, the 
greater is the suffering from the temper and caprice of a single per- 
son; and it isan honor to human nature that it revolts when its 
dignity is trespassed upon. We must not forget that the greater 
part of the people of which Russia now consists enjoyed much 
more liberty before their annexation than now, and that many lib- 
erties, although guaranteed by the Government, were gradually 
taken away from them. The Cossacks in Little Russia elected 
their own chief magistrate and leader in war, the Hetman, and had 
their own civil administration ; but the Czarina Elizabeth abolished 
all their rights, and made their country a Russian province. A few 
centuries ago, almost all of the present provinces of Russia were 
independent communities, and no person could exercise personal 
authority without the suffrage of the people. Russian civilization 
has done away with this, and given us in Poland a true picture of 
the way it has been done. The young, able-bodied men are re- 
cruited for the army in Asia; and if the old people and women 
murmur, they are invited toa settlement in Siberia. In order to 
understand the present social agitation in Russia, which sooner or 
later will break out, we might throw a glance at the secret socie- 
ties and conspiracies which spontaneously sprung up in the later 
years of the reign of Alexander I. But that would be impractica- 
ble within the limits of this article. 

The words uttered by the unfortunate poet Ryleieff, as he 
ascended the platform of the gibbet, fifty-one years ago, may become 
true. “I knew beforehand,” he said, “that this enterprise would 
ruin me, but I was unable any longer to behold my country under 
the yoke of despotism ; the seed I have sown will take root, and do 
not doubt it will sooner or later bear fruit.” This highly-gifted poet 
had a secret presentiment of his own destiny. Before the outbreak 
of the conspiracy, he let a hero in one of his poems use the follow- 
ing words, which allude to his own fate: “ Well do I know that a 
gulf is yawning to swallow up the first who rises up against a 
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nation’s oppressors. Fate has chosen me. But tell me in what 
country, in what age, has independence been won without victims? 
I shall die for the country of my birth! I know it, I feel it, and it 
is with joy, O father! that I bless my approaching doom.” 

If the prophecy in regard to his country will be as well fulfilled 
as it was in regard to himself, the time may not be distant when 
the seeds he has sown will become fruit-bearing trees. The Emperor 
seems to know it, and it is possible that he, driven by the Pansla- 
vonians as Louis Napoleon was by the Ultramontanes, thought a 
foreign war would concentrate the patriotism of the people and 
divert their attention from the evils at home to the battles abroad. 
But these battles can not be always successful, because the Russian 
soldier is not used to fighting against troops of such discipline as 
the Turkish, and he is not the same as he was under Suwarrow. 

The zimbus of the Emperor may fall as it fell from Napoleon, 
and all these elements fermenting over the country, during fifty 
years, may be combined to thwart the ambitious designs of the 
Panslavonic party, just as the Ultramontanes in France, who urged 
on the war, were the first crushed by it. In orderto quiet the mistrust 
of Europe, and tolull herinto security and inactivity, Russia declared 
that she did not wage a war for aggrandizement of territory, but for 
the interest of Christianity and humanity alone. But how far Rus- 
sian official declarations can be trusted, the war of Khokand and 
Khiva has shown. The latter was annexed, although the Czar de- 
clared most emphatically that he had no such intention. But it is 
the traditional policy of Russia to mingle in the quarrels of others 
under the most solemn, disinterested protestations, and then take 
all she can get. The most revolting example of this policy was 
given by Alexander I. when he sent troops to Georgia to assist the 
people in their war of independence against Persia. After the de- 
feat of Persia, the unfortunate people were annexed to Russia. This 
action verified the judgment of M. de Chateaubriand, passed upon 
Alexander’s character. “Sincere asa man,” he says, “in all that 
concerns humanity, Alexander was as cunning as a demi-Greek in 
all that related to politics.” With such examples of Russian bad - 
faith before her, Europe can not but feel uneasy, and will not fail at 
a proper time to compel her to keep her word. 

There are only two nations in Europe directly interested in the 
war, or, strictly speaking, only one, and that is Austria. England 
is concerned as an Asiatic and not asa European power. It isthe 
Empress of India who dictates the policy of the Queen of England. 
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Germany is indirectly interested in the navigation of the Danube; 
but as long as Austrian interests are unimpaired, she has no reason 
to complain. The other governments declare their neutrality and 
remain quiet observers, without showing sympathy for the one or 
other side. 

In the Italian Parliament, after one pro-Russian and one pro- 
Turkish speech had been made, the ministry declared that Italy 
had come out of the Eastern Question free from any entanglement 
whatsoever, and on the best terms with each of the powers. The 
government was resolved to be strictly neutral always, provided 
that the essential interests of Italy were not involved. France 
does not take much notice of the war; she seems to have forgot- 
ten the existence of the Treaty of Paris. If a nation in Europe 
chooses the republican form of government, she may prosper and 
thrive, but she ceases to be a prominent political power, and her 
voice will not be listened to in the council of nations. We never 
hear that the Government of Switzerland expresses an opinion on 
European questions, because it would not have the least influence 
if it did so. France has to defend her institutions against her in- 
ternal enemies; and, as a war made her a republic, as the jealousy 
of parties kept her such, a successful war would be the grave of 
the republic,—if, indeed, the Ultramontane party should allow the 
republic to exist so long. 

To all those professions of sympathy for humanity and Russian 
civilization, in the English Parliament, Mr. Gathorne Hardy an- 
swered with the plainest speech which the Eastern Question has 
yet elicited. “My opinion is,” he says, “that Russia, in all 
these transactions, is setting up her own interest, Germany is set- 
ting up hers, France is setting up hers, and England would be very 
much behind in the race if she did not set up hers. There was 
never a nation which did not consult her own interest, and never 
will be, until we arrive at a time when there will be universal 
peace, and then we shall have no quarrel, personal, political, or 
social.” 

The situation in Europe could not have been explained in a 
plainer and more truthful manner, At the commencement of the 
war we found the English journals almost fanatically in the cause 
of humanity; but let the Empress of India want troops of the 
Queen of England, and let Russia close the Suez Canal, and we 
should find all the pleas for civilization becoming silent. If the 
Czar should make reprisals on Egypt, as he threatened to do be- 
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cause she joined Turkey, we should not meet any more articles 
about oppressed Christians in the English press. The so-often- 
misled public opinion in England succeeded, at the beginning of 
the war, in eliciting expressions of sympathy with Russia; but a 
closer, dispassionate examination has led already to the conviction 
that Russia is not the power to be intrusted with the advancement 
of humanity. The Gladstone resolution, that the Porte had for- \ 
feited all claim to the moral support of Great Britain, was intro- 
duced in Parliament at a time when the enthusiasm for Russia 

began to waver and give way to a real understanding of the Eng- 
lish interest. The passing of the resolution would have fettered 
the government by obligations which the progress of events may 
invest, at any time, with a wholly new character. It was not wor- 
thy the reputation of a statesman like Gladstone to endeavor to 
bind the English Government to a definite policy at a time when 
circumstances required that her freedom of action should be abso- 
lute. England’s duties, in the end, consist of English iriterests, 
and their appearance may change at any moment. The Treaty of 
1856 binds England to resist an attack on Turkish territory in case 
she is called upon to do so by the other parties to that treaty ; 
but no power has shown: any intention of calling upon her to fulfill 
those obligations. Although Russia broke Article VIII. of the 
Treaty of Paris by marching troops into Roumania, England did 
not feel disposed to interfere; at that time the protestations for 
Russian civilization were the loudest. She had no interest to de- 
fend on the banks of the Danube—at least, none in comparison 
with Austria. Article XV. of the Treaty of Paris declares the 
Danube a highway of universal trade. That Russia blocked this 
highway by torpedoes had no direct bearing on English interest, so 
long as Austria did not find her interest impaired. Although Eng- 
land signed the Treaty of Paris as a European nation watching 
over the balance of power in Europe, she appears in this war as an 
Asiatic power; and as long as the interest of the Empress of India 
is not jeopardized, the Government of Her Majesty the Queen of 
England sees no cause to interfere. Whether this policy, tending 
to make England a dependency of India, and deprive her in the 
future of all political influence in Europe, is wise and statesman- 
like, is a question we do not discuss. It can not be denied that 
after the Franco-German war England held a lower position in 
Europe than before, and it is to be feared that after the Russo- 
Turkish war she will step still farther to the background of Eu- 
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rope, since she shows a perfect indifference to all questions which 
do not affect her as an Asiatic Power. 

We mentioned above that the only power in Europe whose in- 
terest is directly endangered by the war is Austria. Here we find 
the situation more complicated, the interests more opposed, and 
the opinions more contradictory. In England the whole people have 
one interest. Even if the individual sympathies vary to one side or 
the other, the common interest will finally unite them all in one 
conviction, and the alarmed holders of Turkish bonds in England 
may rest assured that their sympathetic countrymen will join them 
in their opinion. 

Whatever the interest of Austria requires, it is certain that the 
Court of Vienna, surrounded by a powerful Camarilla, is, personally, 
friendly toward the Court of St. Petersburg. The true interest 
of Austria lies in a close alliance with Germany, but the wounded 
vanity of her ruler does not allow an intimate connection with a 
power that has humbled her so fearfully, and treated her afterwards 
so generously, before the eyes of Europe. A country may be 
defeated and still command the respect of nations; but if this be 
done in so short a time as it was done by the Prussians in 1866, the 
rulers of the defeated country must feel that they have fallen in the 
esteem of other nations, and this they never forgive. The popula- 
tion of Austria consists of Germans, Slavonians, and Magyars. 

The Germans have no personal sympathy with either of the 
war-waging powers. They know that the difference between Rus- 
sian and Turkish civilization is not great, and they restrict them- 
selves by guarding their own interest, which lies more on the Turk- 
ish side. The Slavonians are infected by the Panslavonic ideas, and 
are therefore in full sympathy with Russia; but the most import- 
ant element are the Magyars. They always have been extrava- 
gantly jealous of the Slavonian element in their own and neighbor- 
ing provinces, and the intensity of hatred of Russia is not less 
bitter than that of the Poles. When, in 1848-49, Hungary fought 
with the greatest success for her independence, Russia came to the 
support of Austria, and the two powers, combined, succeeded in 
subduing her. The barbarous hordes of Russia and the Slavonic 
bands of Austria were trying to outdo each other in cruelties, and 
the subjugation was followed by the most despoticreign. In Hun- 
gary the sympathy for Turkey has risen to enthusiasm. Whatever 
questions in the Hungarian Parliament divide its members, perfect 
unity obtains in regard to the Eastern Question, and all party divi- 
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sions have ceased to exist till Austria shall have taken her final 
position as to the Russo-Turkish war. If the Austrian Government 
should declare war, she would find a devotion of lives and an offering 
of money that would remind us of the times of Maria Theresa. 
Wherever the Hungarian patriotism is thrown, we always find it in 
full force, and acting with the greatest unity. Through centuries 
the Magyar was the traditional enemy of the Turk, and the bul- 
wark of Europe against him; much Turkish blood has flowed on 
Hungarian soil; but in modern times the Hungarian animosities 
are concentrated against the Slavonic element, and against Russia 
especially. If Russia should succeed in organizing a confederacy 
of Slavonic states under her protection on the Balkan peninsula, the 
Magyar rule in Hungary would cease to exist ; the Slavonic element, 
inferior in Hungary to the Magyar in intelligence only, not in num- 
bers, would gain the political preponderance, and retard all progress 
of civilization. 

Whatever the personal feelings of the Emperor of Austria may 
be, he has to consult the interest of his empire, and he must be 
aware that a confederacy of Slavonic states (the final intention of 
Russia) can not be tolerated ; neither can she permit the conversion 
of Turkish provinces into outlying districts of Russia, ready to ad- 
mit a Russian army at any moment on the same terms as those of 
the Russian and Roumanian convention. The conquests which 
Russia might effect in Europe can be held only by permission of 
Austria, and Austria can never give such a permission, because the 
Danube, the highway for Austrian products to the Orient, being 
under Russian protection, would render the trade of Austria depen- 
dent on Russian interest and caprice. A threatening attitude on 
the part of Austria would soon compel Russia, even in the case of 
victories on the Danube, to abandon her ideas of a Slavonic confed 
eracy. When Emperor Nicholas, contrary to his promise, occupied 
in 1855 the Principalities, no remonstrance could induce him to 
withdraw his army, but when Austria quartered an army of 300,000 
men in Siebenburgen, ready at any moment to cross the frontier, he 
became quite willing to keep his promise and remove his army. 

The Russian army on the Danube is entirely dependent on 
Austrian neutrality. If Russia should move forward, and Austria 
participate in the war, an Austrian army would only have to follow 
to cut off the Russian supplies. If, therefore, Russia should attain 
any of her designs in regard to the Principalities, it can be done by 
permission of Austria only. Russia may try to corrupt the Austrian 
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Government by aggrandizement in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, but 
public opinion in Hungary is watchful, and will probably prevent 
the Austrian Government from accepting this perilous gift. The 
Austrian Emperor's purpose should be to set aside his personal feel- 
ings, to refuse all indemnifications offered to him by Russia, and 
compel her by an armed neutrality to abandon all hopes in the 
Principalities. The glory of preventing the establishment of a Rus- 
sian instead of a Turkish civilization in the Principalities will fall to 
Austria, and especially to Hungary, and she will be a more impor- 
tant power among the nations after the war than she was before. 
What England loses in importance in Europe Austria will gain. 

Germany has an interest on the Danube as well as Austria. 
The river under Russian protection or influence would cripple her 
trade to the Orient, and the extension of Panslavonism would be- 
come a constant danger to her. It is a generally received, but 
erroneous opinion, that personal affection between the Courts of 
Russia and Prussia will cause the latter always to be found on the 
side of Russia. This affection, as well as its origin, is of a very self- 
ish character, and will last just as long as no other interest super 
sedes it. The policy of Germany is indicated by the words of 
Prince Bismarck, used some time ago: “The Eastern Question,” 
he says, “begins for us when the interest of Austria is threatened.” 
These words signify a strong adhesion to Austria, and, in fact, the 
interests of Germany and Austria are identical on the Danube. A 
confederacy of Slavonic states under Russian protection will not be 
tolerated by either power.’ 

Count von Moltke said in the Chamber, as he spoke on the 
necessity of an addition to the army estimates, that though he de- 


? The difficulty between the Emperor of Germany and Prince Bismarck, lately 
witnessed by Europe and so much speculated upon, had probably its origin in the 
opposite sympathies of the two illustrious persons, or rather in the generous feeling 
of one struggling with the calculating mind of the other. The Emperor, led by the 
tradition of his House and by personal feelings, was, so we presume, in favor of a 
Russian alliance. Prince Bismarck, to whom personal feelings in politics are wholly 
unknown, favored the Austrian alliance and withdrew, as he could not overcome 
the personal feelings of the Emperor. We may therefore conclude that when Bis- 
marck is in Berlin, and his influence predominating, the chances are for an Austrian 
alliance ; but when he withdraws ard goes to restore his health, the gratitude of the 
Emperor to Russia for her attitude in the Franco-German war supersedes all other 
considerations. The Emperor is ina dilemma: on one side he provokes the reproach 
of ingratitude—a reproach deeply felt by a man of his generosity and conscientions- 
ness ; on the other side he is in danger of subordinating the interest of the country to 
his personal feelings. 
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sired a long period of peace, the times did not permit of such a 
hope; on the contrary, the time was not far distant when every 
government would be compelled to strain every nerve to secure its 
own existence. Such an authority can not be trifled with, but 
even the best authorities are not infallible, and the Count modified 
his statement afterwards. The times have passed when govern- 
ments can enter into wars at their own discretion. The despotic 
Russia had to inflame the fanaticism of the people before she com- 
menced the war, and the Emperor chose to parade the nimdus of 
his divinity before the people at different places, and to make 
speeches like a candidate for office on the stump. There is no 
nation in Europe at present with whom a war is popular, except 
perhaps a war of revenge with the French people. But under the 
present circumstances, France will soon come to the conviction that 
her greatest enemies are not to be found in Prussia, but in her own 
country. 

But what shall become of these Principalities that always will 
give to Russia a pretense for interfering, for the avowed purpose 
of introducing her civilization and for protecting Christians—a pre- 
tense which in reality is a cover to persecute, drive out, extermi- 
nate every one not belonging to the Orthodox Greek Church? The 
real apostles of humanity will certainly not intrust Russia with the 
solution of the problem. The fate of the Principalities will be 
decided after the war; not Russia, but the civilized nations of 
Europe, will have to decide. The war will have to be localized, not- 
withstanding all contrary appearances and assertions. An armed 
neutrality by Austria in Europe, and England in Asia, is sufficient. 
The defeat of the Gladstone resolution in Parliament has saved Eng- 
land from a war. If this resolution had passed, Russia‘would have 
no longer regarded and respected the interest of England. Russia 
respects only where she fears. By this resolution England would 
have become the silent ally of Russia, and in all wars of Russia her 
allies are the losers. If Russia becomes aware that England and 
Austria permit her to fight to her heart’s content, but will not let 
her pluck any fruit of the war, and not suffer her to aggrandize in 
Asia or to protect in the Principalities, she will soon become willing 
to make a treaty. Until recently, Russia used to be victorious in all 
diplomatic negotiations, and she often won by the pen what she had 
lost by the sword. Every treaty to her disadvantage she keeps 
until she believes herself to be sufficiently recovered to break it. 
The next treaty must be quite different from the Treaty of Paris, and 
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fetter her more completely. If one government in Europe has the 
right to ask another for guarantees of the humane treatment of its 
subjects, especially of Christians, let the powers by all means demand 
guarantees of Russia for the humane treatment of the Roman Catho- 
lics and of the Unitarian Greeks, and of Spain for that of the Prot- 
estants. The Turkish Government has promised reforms for the 
Principalities; that is more than Russia has done in regard to 
Poland. The downfall of Turkey has so often been prophesied, 
that almost every one believes it blindly. But if we take into con- 
sideration the progress she has made in the last fifty years, and 
the many resources the country possesses, it will be seen that it 
requires nothing but a good and strong government to make her 
one of the most thriving and prosperous nations of Europe—not 
only prosperous herself, but making other nations prosperous alse, 
by a lively intercourse and trade with them. A system of general 
education will soon bring up a new generation, more active and 
industrious than the present. Europe has to expect more benefits, 
more humanity, more civilization from a Turkey under the Otto- 
man empire, than from a Turkey under the government of Pansla- 
vonic principles. The vigor and energy lately displayed by 
Turkey shows that she is not so sick as generally anticipated, that 
she is open for progressive ideas, and that she needs nothing but 
strength of government and popular education. If the powers 
want a prescription for the so-called sick man, we can give them 
one—it is: 
Educate, but do not exterminate. 
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OLD DUTCH AND FLEMISH MASTERS: 


UGENE FROMENTIN died some time ago, quite unex- 
pectedly, from the consequences of a carbuncle; and shortly 
before his illness he had published, in one volume, some of his 
written studies on Flemish and Dutch painters. He was an emi- 
nent painter, even a celebrated painter, quite well known for his 
works in painting to all French people who take any real interest 
in art and see the annual exhibition. Two of his pictures are now 
in the Luxembourg Gallery, and will be transferred to the Louvre 
when there is room for them. He exhibited at the Salon of 1876, 
and every body looked for his works ; but the effect was rather dis- 
appointing, as there was a tendency to blackness in color for which 
earlier and brighter performances had not prepared us. Still there 
were the old energy and movement, so that we recognized Fro- 
mentin, hoping, however, that another visit to his beloved Algeria 
might bring back the true sunshine to his palette. It was impos- 
sible to believe that there was any real decline in the faculties of 
the artist, for he had just published a volume which from beginning 
to end was one continual exhibition of the most lively and agile 
intelligence. I never read a book about painting and painters 
which had the same qualities as this book in the same degree. To 
begin with, the writer knows what he is talking about ; he is thor- 
oughly well-informed, he has the technical knowledge without 
which all writing on art is sure to go wrong in its estimates, and he 
has the intellectual sympathy, the imaginative power, without 
which the best technical knowledge is inanimate. As for his style 
of writing, his method of exposition, I can only say that Fromentin 
had such an admirable literary gift, and cultivated it to such good 
purpose, that the volume before us placed him at once in the very 
front rank of masters in French prose. It is useless to attempt, in 
order to give an idea of what such writing is, any comparison with 
the compositions of English writers upon art. They have not the 


* Les Maitres d’Antrefois, Belgique, Hollande, par Eugéne Fromentin. Paris, 
Plon. 
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instrument, the language, and they might as well try to do in Eng- 
lish what Fromentin did in French as to carve in sandstone what- 
ever may be cast in bronze. Our tongue is quite incomparably in- 
ferior to French for the purposes of art criticism. We, in English, 
have only the popular language, which is inadequate to deal with 
subjects of which the people know nothing, or else the slang of artists 
which is, at the best, too professional and, at the worst, too uncivil- 
ized to be admissible in any thing like literature. In French, on 
the contrary, there exists a complete intermediate language, be- 
tween the slang of artists and the English of every-day life, which is 
admissible in the best literature and which expresses perfectly 
every thing that has to be said about the fine arts. This language 
has been formed by the constant intercourse of artists with highly- 
cultivated lovers of art. It is now the medium of art-criticism, 
and in the hands of a master is so very expressive that such a 
writer as Fromentin can say the whole of what he desires to say 
with a clearness and precision which leave nothing to be desired. 
To translate the work before me is such a hopeless task that I will 
not vex myself, or trouble the reader, by attempting a single pas- 
sage. He who knows French well enough to relish first-rate work 
in literature should get the book for himself, and keep it as one of 
the best jewels in his library, and he who does not will get a better 
notion of what Fromentin thought and wrote from a condensation 
of his doctrine than from any attempted rendering of his words. 

No painter ever wrote prose so well before. The prose of 
Reynolds and Leslie, though correct, is quite timid amateur work 
in comparison with this. The only literary work done by a painter 
which can bear a comparison with that of Fromentin is the verse of 
Rossetti, but that is of another order. Certainly no painter ever 
before wrote about art in a manner at once so powerful and so dis- 
tinguished. Bitterly do we regret the loss of this gifted and accom- 
plished man at the very time when his mind was in its fullest ma- 
turity and giving its most perfect fruit. 

It is a great good fortune for an art-critic to write in French so 
far as language is concerned, but it is certainly not so fortunate for 
him in all respects. I would rather talk about the old masters to 
an English or an American audience than to a French one. There 
is more tolerance of diversity of opinion with reference to artists of 
established reputation in England and America than there is in 
France. Matthew Arnold praised the French for considering what 
they ought to think, but this habit of theirs has led them to a sort 
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of orthodoxy in matters of art-criticism which is not by any means 
conducive to vigorous intellectual habits. A certain list of painters 
is looked upon as comprising the saints and prophets of the artistic 
religion, and there is hardly a Frenchman living who dares venture 
to say plainly what he thinks about them. Fromentin has gone as 
far in the direction of free speech as any countryman of his ever did 
who wrote especially for the cultivated classes. He is not so auda- 
cious as Proudhon, but then Proudhon was not what we should call 
a gentleman (though a fine honest fellow with good brains), and 
Fromentin was a gentleman and something more. Considering 
that he aspired to the French Academy on the strength of his liter- 
ary merits, and had therefore to be very carefui not to attack what 
are distinctively academical doctrines, he may be said to have 
written boldly. He showed much independence when dealing with 
one or two famous pictures by great masters. He could and did 
write independently about particular works, but not about famous 
men. For example, he gives us to understand clearly enough that 
in his opinion the Night Watch is a bad picture, but he would not 
venture to hint that Rembrandt, or any other celebrated Dutchman, 
was not on the whole a remarkable painter, though he might fail 
from time to time. 

The book was intended by the author to pass for a mere collec- 
tion of notes taken during his journeys to the north, but it is evi- 
dently much more than this. We see plainly enough what the au- 
thor’s real notes were when he first wrote them, for he quotes a few 
of them occasionally in their first crude form. The finished work is 
a very careful piece of writing, and a work of art in itself, but is it 
sincere? Does the author really tell us what he thought, or does 
he tell us just so much as he thinks his countrymen are likely to 
bear? The answer to this question is, I think, very easy. Fromen- 
tin writes as people talk in good society, as sincerely as he can 
without offending his audience and without exposing himself to be 
very much misunderstood. As for quite absolute sincerity, that is 
another matter, and yet it may be said further that he conveys his 
true opinion pretty plainly to the intelligent reader, whilst convey- 
ing to the less intelligent only just so much as they are able to take 
in. We have to bear in mind that Fromentin, being a Frenchman, 
will always praise a great master as much as he possibly can, and 
that his criticisms, however apparently frank and plain-spoken, must 
always be taken as conveying even more than they express. 

His French nationality imposed another difficulty upon Fromen- 
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tin. How was he to convey any thing like instruction to a French 
audience? Of all literary difficulties this is the most perplexing 
when the writer has to deal with subjects which are not generally 
understood. Few readers know enough about art to read such a thor- 
oughly-accomplished critic as Fromentin, without being constantly 
helped along by little morsels of instruction, but when a French 
reader suspects that he is going to be taught any thing he rebels at 
once. In England it is very different. Mr. Ruskin can administer 
downright lessons of a dozen pages each whenever he imagines 
that public ignorance stands in need of enlightenment, and the 
patient English accept it with hardly a murmur. Fromentin, how- 
ever, did not publish in London, and had to overcome the Gallic 
resistance to instruction by the exercise of his own ingenuity. He 
managed it by pretending to forget himself every now and then, 
after which, as soon as the pill had been duly administered, he sud- 
denly recollected himself, cast aside the pedantry of professional 
talk, and became the man of the world once more. This is all art 
evidently, but it is done so cleverly that one can not help admiring 
it. I deeply regret, however, that there should have been any neces- 
sity for stopping short in the most instructive and therefore most 
valuable passages. Since the writer was anxious not to weary his 
audience, he had nothing to do but to put his didactic passages in 
the form of notes to be read only by those who took an interest in 
them. This does not seem to have occurred to him, and we have 
the vexation, over and over again, of seeing him shut the tap of in- 
formation just when it was beginning to flow. 

The book is badly arranged in one respect, for the notes on Van 
Eyck and Memling are put at the end, and yet these are the earli- 
est artists of whom the writer treats. They seem pale and tame, 
too, after we have read the strong and brilliant work about Rubens, 
Vandyke, and Rembrandt. After a preface of four pages, the book 
begins with Belgium, in the gallery at Brussels; then we have 
several chapters on Rubens, preceded by one on his teachers. We 
have “ Rubens at Brussels,” “‘Rubens at Malines,” “ The ‘ Descent 
from the Cross,’ and the ‘ Elevation of the Cross,’” “Rubens at 
Antwerp,” “Rubens as a Portrait-painter,” and “The Tomb of 
Rubens.” Finally we have a chapter on Vandyke which closes the 
section on Belgium, whither we return, however, at the close of the 
volume, to study Van Eyck and Memling. 

The section on Holland is the most important, and comprises 
sixteen chapters. The principal artists mentioned in this section 
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are Potter, Metzu, Peter de Hooge, Ruysdael, Cuyp, Frans Hals, 
and Rembrandt. There are two or three very interesting chapters 
of a general nature, as, for example, one on the origin and charac- 
teristics of the Dutch school, one on the influences of Holland on 
French landscape, and another on the choice of subject in Dutch 
pictures. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of the consummate skill with 
which Fromentin speaks of Rubens and Vandyke in pages worthy 
to live with the immortality of the great painters who suggested 
them. No such finished portraits of these wonderful men have 
ever been given in literature. Fromentin delighted to describe a 
man so royally gifted by nature as Rubens was, and, as Fromentin 
was cultivated himself, he took pleasure in speaking of the general 
culture of Rubens. He tells us how the great artist spoke several 
languages fluently and correctly, that his secretary would read 
Plutarch or Seneca to him whilst he painted, and that he gave equal 
attention to what he executed and what he heard. His taste in 
literature was sound and strong; he was naturally so endowed as 
to enjoy what was best in every thing, but always wisely, his genius 
being entirely subject in all things to his sovereign central will. 
Fromentin deeply admires the spectacle of this supremely grand 
existence, in which genius, learning, manly beauty, health, wealth, 
industry, generosity, were for once united in one splendid mortal, 
who lived a complete life, had all this world’s gifts and used them, 
enjoying the world as a great personage, enjoying literature as a 
scholar, and art as only they enjoy it who have the facility and the 
industry of genius. 

Rubens had a Latin motto, Diu noctuque incubando, and Fromen- 
tin supposes this motto to have meant, in the case of the great 
Flemish artist, that he reflected before setting to work, and that 
the mental labor of composition was completed already when the 
labor of the hand began. He improvised in the sense that he 
worked rapidly and corrected little, but the improvisation of the 
hand had been preceded by an intellectual improvisation which 
prepared and arranged all the materials of the picture. He was 
perfectly cool and yet ardent at the same time; thought and action 
so closely connected in his way of living that he was thinker and 
actor in one person. A mighty workman, laboring prodigiously, 
and yet always so completely above his work that it never fatigued 
him, never threw him back into the melancholy reactions of 
weaker spirits, and, what is still more wonderful, never induced him 
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to strain his faculties in attempting what lay beyond his natural 
range. He left behind him fifteen hundred pictures, and Fromen- 
tin considers this the most immense productiveness of which one 
human brain has ever given an example. I am not sure but that 
the production of Turner may not have been greater, all things 
considered. Rubens died earlier than Turner (at 63), but he had 
the help of a staff of pupils and assistants, whilst Turner worked 
in solitude. What Rubens could actually perform with his own 
hand is proved by the almost incredibly rapid production of certain 
autograph pictures of his. He would coolly begin and finish an 
important picture in a week; one of his works, a village feast, is 
said to have occupied him no more than a single day. He would 
deliberately accept some colossal task with the most limited time 
at his disposal, then execute it surely and quietly, and deliver the 
work punctually, like a good man of business, which he was. 
Vandyke, without being weak, is not such a giant as Rubens, 
but rather belongs to the second stage in civilization when refine- 
ment has gone beyond what is necessary to the full perfection of 
life, and already tends towards effeminacy. The interval is vast 
between the serene strength of Rubens, with his dignified way of 
living, and the careless, vicious existence of Vandyke, who painted 
a libertine aristocracy and shared its elegance and its errors. Both 
of the two artists had every thing in the way of worldly opportu- 











































nities and the richest gifts of nature. Fromentin speaks of Van- 
dyke as a young prince of royal race having all things in his favor, 
beauty, elegance, magnificent gifts, precocious genius, a unique 
education. He was beloved by his master and was himself looked 
up to as a master by his fellow-pupils, received everywhere after- 
wards with distinction, treated as the equal of great noblemen, the 
favorite and friend of kings. All things seem to have been his for 
the taking, and he used and abused all the pleasures of the world. 
An exquisite nature, less vivid than that of Rubens, he consumed 
himself in the love of his art and the love of women, painting 
nobly to the last, when wrecked in health and wealth. What would 
he have been without Rubens? Most probably not the Vandyke 
whom we know, for as an artist he was truly the child of Rubens, 
differing from him as children differ from their parents, yet draw- 
ing his life from him, and all that was best in his education, even 
that personal gentlemanliness which opened the great world for 
him so early. It is probably in great part because of this gentle- 
manliness of his that he painted gentlemen and ladies in a manner 
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at once so faithful and so distinguished. Fromentin says with rea- 
son that Vandyke could paint his contemporaries as well as any 
artist of his time, and he mentions particularly the noble portrait 
of Charles I. in the Louvre as a work able to sustain the most try- 
ing comparisons. It hasall the great merits of portraiture, a pro- 
found understanding of the person to be represented, a style unit- 
ing ease with nobleness, thorough drawing, good color, relations of 
tone of the rarest quality. Fromentin places in the same rank the 
wonderful picture at Turin of the three royal children. He men- 
tions, too, the very important fact, never to be forgotten amongst 
Vandyke’s titles to fame, that he is the father of all the English 
school. It is quite true that our school of figure-painting descends 
directly from Vandyke, and even our landscape school, though it 
has gone into directions which can certainly never have been fore- 
seen by him, retains even in the present day a good deal of his 
method in execution. 

The finest parts of Fromentin’s book are those which treat of 
Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt, but there are many other pages 
in which the interest is at least equally strong and the literary 
workmanship not inferior, though they do not rise to the height 
of eloquence inspired by these most distinguished masters. All 
that is said about Holland is interesting and characteristic, and 
really newer than the chapters on Flemish art. Fromentin 
quotes from another writer the remark that the Dutch set their 
artists to make a portrait of the Dutch people, but he emphasizes 
and enlarges this very happy expression so as to include not only 
men but places—streets, rural districts, every thing, even the sea 
and the sky. This was quite a new enterprise in art. It was 
entirely opposed to the classical spirit as.it existed in Italy. Fro- 
mentin happily describes that classical spirit in a page of which I 
can give the essence, but not the inimitable form. He says that 
there existed at one time a kind of art which consisted in selection 
and embellishment, in rectifying what seemed defective in nature, 
an art which dwelt more in the absolute than in the relative, per- 
ceiving nature as it is, but preferring to exhibit nature as it is not. 
Fromentin observes with great truth that in the classical schools of 
art the human figure was always so predominant that every thing 
was subordinated to it, and that certain laws of proportion and of 
attributes which had been scientifically deduced from the study of 
man were applied to what was not man. The result was a sort of 
humanized universe of which the human body, in its ideal propor- 
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tions, was the prototype. External nature vaguely existed around 
this central and all-absorbing personage, man. The men of the 
classical epoch in art looked upon that external nature as no more 
than a frame or a background, often scarcely even so much as that. 
There was at the same time a strong tendency to the rejection of 
every thing which could possibly interfere with the ideal calm and 
perfection of that human life which the classical artists preferred. 
The sky itself was less changeful than it is in reality, the trees less 
various, the atmosphere more pure, and man himself stronger, 
handsomer, more dignified, and more at leisure. The revolution 
brought about by the Dutch school consisted in setting man in his 
true place in nature, and in doing without him sometimes alto- 
gether, as the solitudes of the earth do without him. I like the 
large toleration with which Fromentin says that the time had come 
to paint as well as the classical artists, but otherwise. The time 
had come, he says, to think less, to aim not so high, to observe 
more closely, and to paint the multitude, the citizen, the workman. 
The time had come for Art to make herself humble for humble 
themes, little for little things, to accept all things without disdain, 
to enter familiarly into their intimacy, to study them with an affec- 
tionately attentive curiosity. Genius henceforth is to be without 
prejudice and not to know that it has knowledge, but to accept 
every day the fresh teachings of the model. It no longer either 
embellishes any thing, or ennobles any thing, or refuses any thing, 
at least consciously, and yet in every artist deserving the name 
there exists a power which operates in spite of himself and turns 
even the most commonplace materials into works of art. 

I think Fromentin, notwithstanding the clearness of his judg- 
ment, might have insisted more upon the operation of the artistic 
faculties of a higher order, even in such work as Dutch painting, 
which is commonly but erroneously supposed to be nothing what- 
ever but copyism. The fact is that xo paintings which have ever 
held their ground as works of art are quite purely and simply 
copies of what the artist saw before him. Consider, in the first 
place, how much knowing composition there is in Dutch work, and 
remember that the very slightest amount of composition is an in- 
terference with fact or a deviation from it. When a Dutchman 
smokes his pipe, he does not always, or often, hold the instrument 
of his enjoyment just exactly in such a manner that the pipe-stem 
shall come well in an arrangement of lines, and yet in every Dutch 
picture by a first-rate man it is quite sure to do so. No doubt the 
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smoking Dutchman might by accident hold his pipe right for an 
instant, and so might the dog hold his tail; but what I wish to in- 
sist upon is, that all the incidents of a scene do never, in nature, 
compose harmoniously at the same instant, whereas in Dutch art 
they almost invariably do. The fact is, that the Dutch painters 
were quite remarkably clever and crafty in doing what seem to be 
the simplest things in the world, They pretended to be mere copy- 
ists of nature, but were in reality very much more. I mean all this 
without alluding to Rembrandt, who is a genius quite by himself, 
and must be considered separately. Fromentin admits that the 
Dutch painters had 1 certain loftiness of aim which is very much 
misjudged. He says that they had a tenderness for what is true, a 
cordiality for what is real, which gives a value to their work which 
their materials do not seem to possess. Hence their ideal, an ideal 
little understood and often disdained, but which exists nevertheless 
for any one who can perceive it, and has a strong attraction for him. 
Now and then a rather warmer susceptibility makes thinkers of 
them, and even poets, amongst whom Fromentin places Ruysdael, 
yet in my opinion with some exaggeration of his merits. 

Dutch art is quite sincere, which is much, and the foundation 
of it is care and sincerity in drawing. The Dutchmen drew every 
thing that came within the scene of the picture, and really tried to 
draw every thing well. Fromentin directs our attention especially 
to Dutch skies for their perfection and originality in drawing, be- 
cause in the classical schools the sky-form had been so much 
neglected. Well, no doubt the Dutchmen drew skies more care- 
fully and more accurately than the masters of classical landscape, 
but they did not attempt the most difficult drawing in skies ; they 
neglected, I mean, those elaborate and complicated skies which 
several modern Englishmen have drawn in great perfection, and 
which even the French and Germans are now beginning to draw very 
well also. As for comparing the old Dutchmen with Turner in the 
design of clouds, the comparison fails simply because the materials, 
on the side of the Dutchmen, are so insufficient. The elaborate 
cloudscapes which Turner sought in the highest region of the atmos- 
phere, the region of the cirrus, and drew with a science and skill 
almost as great as if the clouds had staid for him to study them, 
were entirely neglected even by the most observant Dutch marine 
painters, such as the Vandeveldes. Of course they must have seen 
such skies, which are probably quite as common in Holland as they 
are in England, but without disdaining them, or thinking them un- 
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worthy of attention, they may have concluded that they were not 
adapted to the purposes of art. The skies which they did paint they 
painted with great ability; and during some very recent visits to 
the Louvre and the National Gallery I have been struck especially 
with one quality in Dutch skies, the clearness with which they make 
us understand that the clouds float in mid-air, like balloons, and are 
not pasted on the inside of a solid blue vault, as they often seem 
to be in modern English pictures. The Dutchmen evaded some of 
the greatest difficulties in skies,and also missed some of their most 
affecting impressions. They did not attempt to render the glorious 
coloring of sunrise and sunset, nor the lurid gloom of gathering 
storm, nor the grace and beauty of the most elegant and ethereal 
clouds which seem like diaphanous robes of angels trailing on the 
deep azure of the highest heaven; but, on the other hand, what 
they did attempt they succeeded in singularly well. They got the 
true sky quality, they got space and air and light, and apparently 
by the very simplest means, for all Dutch skies look as if one could 
copy them quite accurately in two or three sittings, an impression 
which is utterly delusive, for there is hardly an artist in Europe 
who could copy them at all. The whole of Dutch painting has 
this facile unpretending appearance. However labored it was—and 
we know positively that it was often painfully labored—it never 
obtrudes either science or toil on the notice of the spectator, as the 
classical Frenchmen obtruded their science and the pre-Raphaelite 
Englishmen their toil. In a word,as Fromentin says, these clever 
and clear-headed artists had one great negative quality for daily 
and ordinary use. You may find amongst them differences of 
power, one artist may be a stronger painter than another, but they 
are all alike in this, that amongst them all you can not find one 
pedant. 

I spare the reader the technical remarks about the essential 
qualities of Dutch execution, all except just this, that no kind of 
painting gives a clearer idea of the triple operation, feeling, reflec- 
tion, and expression. A remark has been attributed to Auguste 
Comte that art consists in observation, imitation, and idealization. 
In Dutch painting the last is not so obvious, though it exists in a 
subtile way, nor is feeling very obvious, in the sense which we 
attach to it in the nineteenth century, and yet it is evident that 
the Dutch must have strongly felt the external qualities of things, 
before painting them as cleverly as they did. But the predomi- 
nant and most universal quality of genuine Dutch painting of the 
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best time is that it is what Fromentin calls so condensed. The 
reader has probably never seen the word used in that way in art- 
criticism before, but he will feel at once what is meant by it. The 
technical quality of Dutch work is such that it seems mentally 
and materially to be of greater density than other work. We must 
remember that this observation is not applied to Flemish painting, 
which is often what by comparison might be called flimsy. The 
great Dutchmen were especially happy in this, that although they 
toiled terribly, they did not spoil their work by labor, but only 
made it more concentrated. This was owing to their happy, unpe- 
dantic temper, and to the great opportunities which young men 
had in those days of learning from thoroughly-accomplished prede- 
cessors who were not too proud nor too selfish to communicate 
their knowledge. They had two at least of the great essentials to 
success in art—industry and safe guidance. 

The most striking thing in Dutch art is the total absence of 
what we in modern times consider a subject, and Fromentin gives 
a whole chapter to the consideration of this peculiarity. During a 
whole century the great Dutch school seems to have thought of 
nothing in the world but how to paint well. As for ancient his- 
tory, it was utterly forgotten; but what is far more wonderful, the 
history of the times in which these Dutch painters lived (times quite 
remarkable enough to deserve and call for illustration) was as much 
neglected by them as contemporary history is in our day by peas- 
ants who never read a newspaper. The explanation of this may 
have been partly that the artists were illiterate, but that is not suffi- 
cient to account for such an absolute neglect of the present. Many 
of them lived in intellectual centres, such as Amsterdam or the 
Hague, where they were quite sure to hear the events of the day 
narrated more or less accurately, and discussed with a greater or less 
degree of historical acumen. The plain truth is, that these men had 
no notion of giving historical interest of any kind to their art. 
They had not the excuse, so valid in our own day, that the fashion 
in dress made contemporary history unpaintable. They did really 
paint their contemporaries in the dress of the day, but only in their 
home life, except now and then when a military artist reproduced 
a camp scene or a combat, and these were generally mere episodes. 
Fromentin took the trouble to enumerate a few of the striking 
events which took place whilst the Dutch artists were calmly paint- 
ing servant-girls with besoms, and boors drinking at ale-house doors. 
It is amazing that their blood was never roused to a livelier inter- 
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est in what was going on. In our own day the most Dutch of liv- 
ing painters—I mean the living painter who in quality of workman- 
ship and artistic aims approaches the most nearly to the great 
Dutchmen—Meissonier, has sometimes quitted his figures of smok- 
ers, readers, drinkers, and chess-players, to paint a living emperor 
at the head of his staff, or the emperor who preceded him, with his 
marshals. How strongly our modern artists are interested in the 
events of their own time every exhibition testifies, whilst there is 
scarcely a century from the days of Joseph’s Pharaoh downwards 
which they do not endeavor to illustrate for us with a care and 
fidelity which in certain cases, such as that of Alma Tadema, do 
really prove a strong archzological instinct. These historical and 
archeological instincts are simply absent from the old Dutchmen. 
They would paint portraits when ordered, and some of-their por- 
traits have historical value, but they do not seem to have thought 
of this; it is pure accident. As for the landscape-painters, they 
either lived in the country or in small towns from which rural 
scenes were easily accessible, and set themselves in the quietest 
possible temper to copy the fields, trees, animals, and cottages of 
their beloved Holland, or else they wandered away to Italy, where 
there was a little colony of them, and there, perhaps, in those days 
of slow communication they would remain so long absent from the 
land of their birth as finally almost to forget it, so remote did it 
seem in the mist of distance and long years. Thus Karl Dujardin 
remained at Rome until he died. The others, who remained in 
their native land, found safe corners in troubled times, and hearing 
not the noise of the cannon, or hearing it only like a low thunder 
of distant tempest far to seaward or far away beyond the flat hori- 
zon of the land, wrought patiently day by day, and brought forth 
the fruits of an industrious tranquillity. Thus it is that in all the 
vast world of art there is no province more peaceable than the little 
Dutch land. There the woods are quiet and the roads safe; there 
the slow boats float gently along the canals; there the folk drink, 
smoke, dance, in the light of the sunny evenings, where the tav- 
ern-sign swings in the air. The seasons take their turn, the whole 
life of the year passes before us. Winter comes, and every canal is 
a merry skating-rink. The painters paint it all; winter and sum- 
mer find them alike observant, and equally ready to share and to 
portray the happy human life that passes around them. 

They observe and portray the life, but always in a curiously 
general way. They give you, it is true, many studies of faces and 
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of localities which must assuredly have been portraits, but they 
never select as subjects for their pictures any particular anecdote 
or incident. Such incidents as they do illustrate are nothing but 
the very commonest situations of every-day life, such as peasants 
drinking, peasants in a hay-field, cows in a pasture, skaters on a 
canal, in which there is no special incidental interest whatever. 
There is never any passion or pathos in the ordinary Dutch art. 
No particular event seems ever to have roused the artist or en- 
gaged his interest enough to make him paint it. As for any notion 
of elevating either themselves or their public, no such idea ever 
seems to have occurred to these artists. They bestowed the most 
skillful labor quite calmly and deliberately upon the lowest details 
of the lowest life. Their human beings are often scarcely distin- 
guishable in degree of civilization from the animals amongst which 
they live. How entirely different in this respect is a modern Eng- 
~lish or French exhibition of pictures from a gallery filled with 


/ Dutch work! How much tenderness, pathos, or piety will not 





Landseer, Faed, or Frére discover and illustrate in the poorest Scot- 
tish or French cottage! Our modern painters are rarely men of 
much literary culture, but what a difference there is in the interest 
shown in literature by them and by the old Dutchmen! In every 
Academy exhibition, in every Sa/on, you find hundreds of pictures 
which have been suggested by some passage in a poet, or novelist, 
or historian, and even in cases where the suggestion did not first 
come from literature, but from nature, the artist will often have 
pleased himself by connecting his work with literature by means 
of some appropriate quotation. Again, we have to-day several 
groups of painters who invent noble motives for their works, and 
paint figures or landscapes which have in themselves, and in the 
occurrences with which they are connected, the element of noble- 
ness in a very high degree indeed, so that they are poetical in 
themselves without any help from the class of writers who are usu- 
ally called poets. We have thus an art which is associated with lit- 
erature by quotation, and also an art which is apparently indepen- 
dent of literature, but has in itself a strong element of what may 
be called literary interest. This is true of French and German paint- 
ing, and it is still truer of English painting, which, as many Ameri- 
cans must have observed at Philadelphia, is the most literary in mo- 
tive in all Europe. An English picture with figures in it almost 
invariably either illustrates a story told by some author, or else 
tells a story of its own, and in very many instances the story has 
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something affecting or ennobling. Fromentin gives a list of French 
painters whose works are of the same character, and then asks 
whether there is any thing in the Dutch school at all answering to 
this interest of character and incident. As an example of modern 
rustic painting he instances Millet (though without naming him), 
speaks of the quiet melancholy of his disposition, the goodness of 
his heart, his closeness of sympathy with the hardness and noble- 
ness of rustic labor, and then says that Millet has expressed things 
about rural life which no Dutchman would ever have dreamed of. 
Then he asks whether this deeply-earnest Frenchman could paint 
as well as the clever old Dutchmen. As a man, he was unquestion- 
ably far more noble than Steen, or Ostade, or Brouwer, so far above 
them, indeed, that they might have blushed in his presence; but 
was he equal to them asa painter? Then Fromentin affirms that 
France has exhibited much inventive genius, but little of the real 
pictorial facuiiy, and that the element of thought only seems to 
have sustained great works hitherto, works of minor importance not 
having benefited by it. As for modern wit in art, Fromentin can 
_ not endure it. 

There is a special chapter on Paul Potter, which is interesting 
for its courageous statement of the fact that he was a marvelous 
student whose object was simply to copy animals and other things 
exactly as he saw them. The famous Ax// picture at the Hague 
would doubtless fetch an immense price if it were offered for sale, 
but Fromentin says that it is ugly, ill-conceived, and poorly com- 
posed, whilst the handiwork is heavy, thick, badly colored, and dry. 
He says that the picture has no unity, for it begins nobody knows 
where, does not come to an end, receives light without being illu- 
minated, scatters the light anyhow, and is too full of its subject 
without being occupied. The size of the animals he considers ridic- 
ulous, and the texture of the cow and sheep is such that they seem 
made of a hard substance. The real merit of the work is this: it is 
a big study of a bull, too big for a picture, but not too big for the 
lesson Paul Potter wished to teach himself by painting it. The 
young artist, who knew nothing about the artifices and resources 
of painting, studied both forms and effects in the utmost possible 
simplicity. He set his great bull in a wide plain, with an expanse 
of sky above and behind him, and then resolutely painted the beast 
just as he was. A painting so produced can not possibly be any 
thing more than a study, but this is a first-rate study, true to the life, 
full of accurate observation. After praising the Bu// in this strictly 
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limited way as a good study of an animal, yet on the whole a bad 
picture, Fromentin ventures a step farther. He has cunningly in- 
duced the orthodox reader to follow him in this criticism of a work 
consecrated by authoritative opinion, and now he tells him that 
nearly all the paintings of the artist are in the same category—in 
other words, they are simply studies or pretexts for study, and the 
faculty of imagination has no part in them whatever. Potter’s ani- 
mals are examined by him close at hand, grouped together with 
but little skill, drawn in simple attitudes, the handling poor and 
hesitating, the touth rather childish. Paul Potter was ignorant of 
the art or law of sacrifice, and knew not what things were to be left 
unexpressed, or expressed summarily. I heartily agree with Fro- 
mentin in his severe criticism of Paul Potter’s tiresome foreground 
plants, generally far too minutely studied for their place in the 
composition. He praises heartily the Horses at a Cottage Door in 
the Louvre, and another work in the gallery of Arenberg. Of all 
the honest Dutch painters, Potter was the most patient and the 
most passionately devoted to truth. He loved the country warmly, 
had an open, receptive mind, a quiet nervous system, a good eye 
which could measure well, a taste for clearness and accuracy, the 
instinct of anatomy, and a strong constructive faculty. This last 
attribute must be supposed to refer to the artist’s construction of 
animals, not of pictures, for we know that he had little power of 
artistic composition. At the end of his chapter on Paul Potter, 
Fromentin bursts forth into notes of admiration, but after all the 
previous criticism, the general effect upon us is not to rouse our 
enthusiasm very much. All that we really know of Potter is that 
he had an intense passion for truth. He seems to have been de- 
void of imagination, but he may have possessed some degree of im- 
aginative power which was held in abeyance for the time by his 
habits of observation and imitation. It is utterly impossible to pre- 
dict what he might have done ultimately, had he lived. He died 
before he was thirty, being yet only in the first stage of a genuine 
artist’s career, when the desire for simple truth is so imperious that 
the imaginative faculties are often impeded and oppressed by it. 
The contents of Potter’s drawing-books in the Berlin Museum show 
how eagerly he worked for'truth. He finished many of his studies 
minutely, and would take a bit of an animal at a time, such asa 
foot or a head. He also made most careful and precise studies of 
farming implements, and the secret of the over-minute plants in his 
foregrounds is explained by a large volume full of botanical studies 
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of the natural size, drawn with the greatest care, and washed in 
water-color. 

Fromentin is always rather severe on modern painting, not alto- 
gether justly so, although he blames it merely from the technical 
point of view. He says that in painting there is a business to be 
learned, and that in the old times painters learned their craft, 
whereas the moderns do not. The old schools were so instructed 
that the painters of one school had always a strong family likeness 
due to their common education. What was this education, of which 
we have nothing and know nothing? Fromentin praises the results 
of it in language full of earnest but regretful admiration. The 
workmanship of the great Dutchmen was full, supple, dense, never 
overcharged with mere matter, and yet always firm and substantial. 
All their textures are so good, too, that the modern artist can only 
envy them; and they could color admirably with the most frugal 
and modest use of colors. Modern painting, on the other hand, is, 
in Fromentin’s view, hardly better than colored prints. It has no 
consistency ; it tries to be colored and has not color enough in its 
substance ; it tries to be painter’s work and evaporates; it is heavy 
when thick, and when thin has not a sound enamel on its surface. 
These accusations have been made before, though seldom so speci- 
fically. It has been said over and over again by critics that modern 
artists can not paint, but as the critics generally were much more 
ignorant of the subject than Fromentin, they could not clearly point 
out in what defects the inferiority of the moderns consisted. One 
thing in Fromentin’s own criticism is greatly to be regretted. -He 
carefully avoided the mention of contemporary artists by name, and 
therefore could only condemn them all together, indiscriminately. 
It would have been interesting to know what he thought of the spe- 
cial kinds of execution adopted by different men, and such distinc- 
tion would have been the more desirable that modern painting is 
so exceedingly various. It is difficult to defend a school against 
such a general attack as this, but one may answer, in the same gen- 
eral terms, that in modern painting are to be found examples of good 
workmanship of very different kinds, but equal, in their way, to 
what the old masters could do in their other way. For example, I 
saw a head of a boy with dark eyes, by Knaus, a little time since, 
just fresh from the studio of the artist : not a showy picture, but so 
thoroughly well painted that it would certainly hold its own 
amongst the most perfection-loving of the old masters, and might 
be hung to-morrow either in the choicest rooms at the Louvre or 
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in the National Gallery without appearing out of place. Modern 
large pictures would appear rather empty and flimsy no doubt by 
the side of old Dutch work, but they would bear comparison with a 
good deal of Flemish work, not always to the advantage of the old 
Flemings. I rather think the inferiority of the moderns is less in 
the art of painting pictures which will bear high comparisons for a 
time, than in the construction of pictures which will last. Nothing 
is more remarkable in the best Dutch work than its extreme sound- 
ness and freshness. It lasts like enamel, it looks as if it had been 
painted yesterday, whilst modern pictures too often become wrecks 
in twenty years. This is probably due to the sober regularity of the 
old methods, and to the wise precaution taken by the painters of 
having their colors ground under their own personal superintend- 
ence. 

Fromentin insists upon one superiority, of a diferent nature, in 
the old artists; he says they understood the weights of light and 
dark so much better than we do, so that when a picture of theirs 
has little or no positive color to recommend it, the harmony is still 
preserved by the precise rendering of the values of local color in the 
degrees of light and dark. Fromentin affirms that Decamps never 
had the least notion of these values, whereas Corot understood them 
by a natural instinct, studied them more than any one, fixed their 
laws, and illustrated them in his works. This distinction between 
Decamps and Corot is accurate, and it may be added that the suc- 
cess of Corot, when he advanced in life, was due in great measure to 
the more perfect appreciation of tonic values, or weights of color, by 
the artists of the present generation, who respected Corot much 
more than his own contemporaries had respected him. In fact, the 
modern schools do now very generally aim at the quality which 
Corot aimed at, especially in landscape, though contemporary artists 
are not generally disposed to make such great sacrifices for it as 
Corot made. Fromentin says that this quality, or this science, was 
the a 6 ¢of Dutch art, whereas the modern French too often disdain 
it absolutely. This is true only of the young artists who paint by 
patches and care little what becomes of chiar-oscuro so long as the 
patch has a telling effect. Imagine, for example, a snow-scene with 
a lady walking in a dark velvet dress. The velvet will be a patch 
upon the snow, and there are some young artists who in painting 
such a subject will not trouble themselves in the least to consider 
the distance of the velvet dress from the spectator, but will concen- 
trate all their attention on the problem how to make as telling a 
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patch as possible. This leads Fromentin to affirm that every mod- 
ern painting which is said to be origina! is a mosaic, and in connec- 
tion with this I remember that Calderon, the English Academician, 
quoted approvingly the advice of an artistic friend to lay his colors 
side by side “like a beautiful mosaic.” 

_I care very little for Ruysdael, and yet greatly like the pages 
Fromentin wrote about him in the fervor of his admiration. It is 
always a good thing to read what a sincere admirer has to say of an 
artist. Blame signifies little when applied to works of art, for no- 
body really studies a painter whom he dislikes, and it is difficult 
without study to write of any artist justly, but an earnest admirer 
will discover whatever qualities and beauties may exist in the work 
before him, though he may heighten them or add to them from the 
resources of his own imagination. Ruysdael has the great merit 
of being the most serious of the Dutch landscape-painters, and the 
most noble. Fromentin considers him the highest figure in the 
school after Rembrandt—not because of his technical skill, but for 
the solemnity of his sentiment. He was not a particularly skillful 
artist. He painted fairly well, but displayed no great dexterity, 
like the dexterity which often astonishes us in other artists of the 
school. As a colorist, he is so limited in range that a modern 
critic, accustomed to the full coloring of contemporary landscape, 
might be tempted to affirm that Ruysdael did not work in color at 
all, but only in gray and brown. Nevertheless he admitted a cer- 
tain limited scale of color, and worked well within that scale, but 
it is not nature’s scale, nor any thing like it. Fromentin says that 
Ruysdael’s coloring only varied from green to brown, and that it 
was based upon bitumen, that it has little brilliance, is not always 
pleasant, and not of very exquisite quality. This, from a warm 
admirer, is almost equivalent to condemnation, and yet, notwith- 
standing this frankness, Fromentin points out what he considers 
the substantial merits of the artist, how sound his work is through- 
out, how well filled his canvases, how simple and straightforward 
his method. But the qualities which he admires most in Ruysdael 
are mental qualities, especially a serious poetical feeling. He was 
a dreamer, a solitary lover of nature who liked to go out alone and 
enjoy the melancholy pleasures of contemplative observation. 
Nothing is known about him. Some of his pictures imply that he 
had traveled beyond the limits of his own country, but whither we 
know not. He died poor, at the age of fifty-one. 

Ruysdael is undoubtedly an interesting personage in the history 
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of the arts, but much less for what he did, which is not of any great 
positive value, than for his position as the precursor of the modern 
earnest and serious schools of landscape. Thousands of people in 
the nineteenth century can feel what’ he felt, and have the same 
sober delight in nature, seeking and finding in the fields and woods, 
or by the banks of streams, a refreshment and a relief from the 
burden of human care. In this temper, Ruysdael wasa precursor of 
Obermann, Wordsworth, Shelley, and a host of other recent writers 
and artists. But he has been far surpassed by modern painters in 
the expression of the very sentiments which he was the first to put 
on canvas; and as for knowledge of nature, he is distanced in the 
present day by many landscape-painters who are little known. 
Every country in Europe which cultivates landscape-painting at all 
has artists who far surpass Ruysdael in the knowledge of trees, and 
rocks, and water; yet these are what he painted best. His skies 
are not ignorantly painted, but they are very limited in variety and 
very simple. It is easy to affirm that his : »ntiment was profound. 
It may have been so, for men who feel deeply often express them- 
selves with great moderation; but both in energy and pathos of 
expression he is as much surpassed by the moderns as he is in posi- 
tive knowledve. This, of course, is an assertion which can not be 
proved, and it is useless to discuss the point farther. It is impossi- 
ble to adduce evidence that either modern painting or any other 
shows deep feeling, but there are modern landscapes which seem to 
me far more touching and pathetic than any of Ruysdael’s. His 
works are interesting, but less for any intrinsic merit than for his 
very solitary position. At a time when nobody else in his country 
had the modern serious sentiment about landscape, this lonely 
Ruysdael had it—in an incipient degree. 

Fromentin asks whether Holland has had any influence on 
French landscape, and here he becomes especially interesting 
because he approaches so nearly to the actual present. During two 
centuries he says that France has only possessed a single landscape- 
painter, Claude. He does not mean to say that the quite modern 
landscape-painters are not to be counted, but that those who came 
between Claude and the moderns are of no account. Fromentin 
considers Claude to be intensely French, though Rome had 
influenced him greatly. Claude is French in his ways of thinking 
and seeing, in his clearness, simplicity, taste; he has the aptitudes 
and the way of seeing things which characterize the French, or 
rather which characterized them during their classic time. Well, 
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all this is true if we never forget the condition about time, for 
Claude has not much in common with the French feeling about 
nature which is predominant to-day. Modern French landscape- 
painting does not descend from Claude, but from the English painter, 
Constable, an artist who, though most unpopular when living, so 
that he could not have kept his family by painting, has had more 
influence since his death on the practice of his successors than any 
other Englishman of his day, not even excepting Turner. Mr. 
Ruskin condemns Constable as nothing but an industrious amateur. 
He certainly loved his art, if that is what “amateur” means. 
Rousseau and Dupré founded themselves much more on Constable 
than on Claude, whom they scarcely consulted. Corot seems to 
have received a Claudian influence, but to have converted whatever 
nutriment he got from Claude into new substance of his own. The 
birth of the modern school of French landscape-painting is one of 
those sudden phenomena which take place almost unaccountably 
in the history of the fine arts, but it had consequences as unforeseen 
as its own existence. It affected the appreciation of the old mas- 
ters, and altered their market values ; it brought the modern French 
nearer to the old Dutchmen. Ruysdael and Hobbema became better 
appreciated than they had been. The prices of works by Hobbema 
have risen surprisingly within the memory of living men. Fromen- 
tin says that Rousseau was the link between the old Dutch land- 
scape-painters and the painters of the future. He resembled the 
Dutchmen in some things, and was a descendant of theirs, but he 
differed from them in other respects, and especially in his tendency 
to explore nature in every direction. He wasvalways making fresh 
discoveries, and had the ardor and enthusiasm of the discoverer, 
traveling far for new sensations, and limiting himself to no season 
of the year or hour of the day. In this spirit, he differed entirely 
from the Dutch, who, with few exceptions, simply remained where 
they were and turned round on one spot, repeating the same sub- 
jects and effects of light till they could do them to perfection. I 
am glad that Fromentin, with all his admiration for the old masters, 
could see the superiorities (in the plural) of Rousseau, though he 
would scarcely admit his superiority. He saw that in Rousseau’s 
work the palette was infinitely richer than the Dutch palette, the 
color more expressive, the observation less commonplace, the con- 
struction of the picture more scrupulous. Every thing in Rousseau’s 
work seemed better thought out, more ripened by reflection, more 
scientifically reasoned and calculated. Fromentin says that a 
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Dutchman would have been astonished at such care and amazed 
by such a faculty of analysis. Nevertheless he does not say that 
Rousseau was, on the whole,a better and more successful artist than 
they were. 

One is always liable to error in judging of the capacity of acritic 
by what he can do in practical art, for the faculties of criticism and 
execution are in great part distinct, though not altogether so, and 
a writer on art may have perfectly just opinions and see clearly the 
merits of other men without possessing those merits himself, just as 
we can see that the strong man in a circus lifts a great weight, and 
that the jumping man bounds over the heads of his comrades, with- 
out being ourselves able to lift half as much or to leap half so high. 
But notwithstanding this undeniable truth, which ought to be 
present to the mind of every sensible person when he meets with 
pictures executed by a writer upon art, we may still refer to the 
practical work of a critic for the light which it throws upon the 
action of his mind and upon his tastes and preferences in study. 
Mr. Ruskin’s drawings are excellent evidence that he has a good 
eye for natural fact, since they are truthful in the extreme, all of 
them, but at the same time they give no evidence that he has any 
imagination, and might convey to us in that respect a false impres- 
sion of their author if we had not the imaginative passages of his 
writings to complete our knowledge. Fromentin was an excellent 
writer upon art, and not only that, but a writer of first-rate excel- 
lence, one of the very best in Europe, if not the very best; at the 
same time he was in the front rank of living painters. He was 
not so singularly accomplished in painting as in writing, but he 
was an artist of great ability. He painted figures in vigorous 
action very clearly indeed, and knew the horse well also, for he 
could paint horses as easily in action as in rest. One element in 
his pictures is, however, always unsatisfactory, and that is the land- 
scape. Perhaps he intended to sacrifice the landscape to his men 
and animals, as is often done intentionally by figure-painters ; but 
after a careful study of his work, with a prejudice much in his favor, 
I have been brought to the conclusion that the deficiency of land- 
scape in his pictures was due to simple ignorance. He was occupied 
with other matters. He knew a great deal, but had not much 
studied a branch of art which in itself takes half a lifetime to learn. 
He does not seem to have really cared very much for landscape. 
Each of us has his ideal scene, which charms him more than any 
other. Constable’s earthly paradise was a Suffolk farm with 
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undulating cultivated land, an old mill, fine trees, and a church in 
the distance. Another artist can never be quite happy unless he 
is near a lake; another wants hills. Mr. Ruskin told me that he 
could put up with any accommodation if the inn were in sight of a 
mountain. Fromentin had his ideal of the pleasantest situation, and 
a very remarkable ideal it was. He used to say that to be perfectly 
happy, all he needed was to be placed on the African desert, a good 
distance south of Algiers, with sand from horizon to horizon, a 
cloudless sky overhead, and the sun of Africa blazing in the middle 
of it. There is no accounting for tastes. Such a scene as that 
would seem to many of us as dreary and depressing in one way as 
the Sea of Ancient Ice in another, but such was Fromentin’s fancy, 
and I venture to observe that a man of his taste in landscape 
was not likely to take any very deep and earnest interest in the 
materials of which painted landscapes are usually composed. The 
portion of the book which relates to landscape is, as might be 
expected, the weakest. The strongest chapters are those which 
deal with figure-painting, and more especially those which describe 
the artists themselves. The pages on Rembrandt are especially fine, 
but I have not space to study them in the present article as they 
deserve. The mental constitution of Rembrandt was so very pecu- 
liar that he lies as much outside of the regular Dutch school as 
Turner does out of the English school. Fromentin studied him 
thoroughly in his own way and with considerable boldness for a 
Frenchman, since he frankly criticised one or two of his most 
famous pictures, especially the Might Watch. The essence of his 
opinions is that in Rembrandt there were two distinct natures 
contending together, yet trying to get into harmony with each 
other. One of these natures was realist, and concerned itself simply 
with the study of external things, and this nature is, of course, 
comparatively easy to understand. Most of us can follow a student 
of costumes and bodies, or a draftsman who copies such solid 
material things as windmills and rustic cottages. But there is 
another nature in Rembrandt which is not so easily understood. 
He was a mysterious dreamer with a strong taste for the super- 
natural or the extra-natural, living half his life in a wonder-world 
of his own, whilst during the other half he was in the closest 
contact with the very commonest realities. I think Fromentin was 
very happy in this analysis. Rembrandt certainly had these two 
natures ; he was at the same time a most acute seer of things as 
they are, and an absorbed dreamer about things as they exist only 
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in the world of imagination. Besides this, Fromentin calls Rem- 
brandt a /umzinarist, a barbarous new word intended to characterize 
a painter who conceives of light in a way outside of the laws 
usually followed, who attaches to it an extraordinary meaning, and 
sacrifices much to it. The plain truth is, that Rembrandt’s chief 
technical and spiritual purpose was to affect and overawe the 
spirits of men by shadow and by shade, most especially by the 
mystery of obscurity. He thought much less of light, but used it 
rather as essentia! for contrast to make his obscurities more pro- 
foundly felt. Let us affirm the plain truth about his system of 
light-and-shade. It is not nature’s lighting; if it were, it would not 
affect us as it does. What affects and awes us in the work of 
Rembrandt is precisely that it is extra-natural and in a certain 
sense supernatural. He plays with shadows and lights precisely as 
it suits him, and though his lighting is so glaringly false and wrong 
that any art-student could point out the impossibilities of it, the 
result is a singularly powerful impression on the mind. Simple 
people think it must be true because. they feel it to be powerful. 
One or two cultivated critics, like Mr. Ruskin, call it vulgar because 


they resent what looks like an imposition on public credulity. 
Many an artist has thought that the power of it was due to black- 
ness, and so has blackened his own canvases or his own etchings 


to make them look Rembrandtish, but in vain. Still Rembrandt 
endures, in spite of adverse criticism and presumptuous imitation. 
His works are always interesting to us, because they admit us 
into his own wonderful dream-world, where we recognize at every 
turn, just as we do in the dreams of the night, figures, faces, 
places, vivid with the most startling reality, but where at the 
same time every thing exists in a medium which is not of the 


earth. 





THE LATE WORLD'S FAIR. 
PART II.—THE DISPLAY. 


T is not the object of this paper to undertake a complete survey 
of the Exhibition of 1876, in criticism of the display there made, 
whether by countries or by classes of products. My principal pur- 
pose the rather is to supplement, if I may so express it, the existing 
body of criticism of the Exhibition as a collection of things beauti- 
ful or useful, by some remarks of a practical character in ex- 
planation of certain peculiarities of the Philadelphia enterprise, 
together with two or three brief suggestions as to features com- 
mon to all world’s fairs, which need to be borne in mind in 
discussion of any one. If I am drawn ‘aside, or drawn on, into a 
fuller consideration of our own part in the Exhibition than is con- 
sistent with this programme, my readers will perhaps pardon me, in 
view of the great interest which attaches at the present time to the 
industrial position of the United States. 

The theory of a world’s fair may not inaptly be compared with 
the theory of an CEcumenical Council. A council of the church 
does not derive its authority merely from the presence of so many 
dignitaries of such an aggregate weight of holiness, learning, and 
experience. A larger array of men of greater talents and virtues 
might possess no authority at all to enunciate doctrine. The 
council speaks with effect because, in the theory of its constitution, 
the church—the whole body, not only of actual but of potential 
believers—throughout the inhabited world is there present. Its 
universality is of the essence of its authority. Between any othe 
assembly, whatever the number or the personal weight of its mem- 
bership, and the council is a difference not of degree, but of kind. 
To what shifts an GEcumenical Council has often been reduced to 
establish that theoretical completeness upon which rest all its claims 
to the obedience of believers everywhere, it is not necessary to 
relate. A body whose working majority is furnished by Italy and 
one or two of her more devout neighbors presents a muster of geo 
graphical titles which fairly anticipate exploration. By faith, 
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not by sight, regions are named for the offices of evangelization ; 
and the proud dignitaries of the church in rich and pious lands sit 
side by side with lean and hungry bishops i” partibus infidelium, 
whose broad charge of souls is blessed with few believers outside the 
episcopal palace, while it perhaps embraces many a wild tribe who, 
were the Supreme Pontiff’ to appear among them, would mumble 
not the sacred great toe alone, but the whole anointed person. 

In much the same way, a world’s fair is apt to be spoken of asa 
microcosm. It is the world in miniature. Every thing is here, and 
in due proportion. The arts, the industries, the institutions, the social 
life of each people, by turns, are represented for the instruction of 
the millions of visitors. Such is the theory of a world’s fair, and 
most of the literature of the subject assumes the virtual achieve- 
ment of this object. Yet the fact is often far enough from the 
assumption. It is true that the most notable and valuable pro- 
ducts of human industry are generally to be seen in the courts of 
an international exhibition, from one country if not from another, 
which is all most visitors expect, or desire, or are fitted by their 
education to appreciate; and it is also true that a great deal 
which is characteristic in art, in political institutions, and in social 
life is to be found within the section devoted to each nation, 
though needing to be interpreted through a previous knowledge 
.of its history and geographical relations; but so far from propor- 
tion being preserved, in such a degree as to enable a visitor, an 
intelligent and discriminating visitor even, to form a correct idea, 
from the display alone, of the comparative commercial or indus- 
trial importance of the several countries, or of the positive progress 
made by each in art, in government, in the economy of life, the rule 
the rather is exaggeration alternating with suppression, producing 
upon the unenlightened view the effect of distortion, if not of false- 
hood. 

In no small part, the failure of a world’s fair to present a 
true picture of the art and industry of the several nations is in 
the nature of the case. The jest which, like many a “ Joe Miller,” 
has come down to us from a high antiquity respecting the man 
who sought to sell his house by exhibiting “a specimen brick,” 
applies to a large portion of the articles at an international exhi- 
bition. To show by sample the products of some countries is to 
omit what is really characteristic concerning their industry, notable 
perhaps not for the perfection of growth or manufacture, but for 
the scale of production. The English cotton manufacture, for in- 
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stance, is one of the greatest economic facts of the century, 
yet, shown by samples, it has no advantage over that of: several 
countries which can not control their own markets. The untold 
millions of “pieces” which Manchester annually discharges 
through the broad channels of British trade are inferior in quality 
to the average products of American mills. The greatness of the 
industry consists in its economical aspects: the price at which 
the goods are produced, the adaptation of form and quality 
to the needs of consumers east and west, north and south, the 
world-wide commercial correspondence on which the manufacture 
rests, the mighty mercantile marine which is subsidized to its 
uses, the control of the markets of five hundred millions of 
people. On the other hand, the comparison of specimens of coal, 
of iron, of copper, from the mines of Europe, with those of Penn- 
sylvania or Michigan, would afford little real instruction without 
reference to the areas over which the deposits are spread and 
the depths at which they are to be worked. 


In general, it may be said that the force which brings products 
to an international exhibition must be either the instinct of com- 
mercial interest or the direct agency of government. The com- 
mercial interest applies, however, in the matter of an exhibition 
with greatly differing force to different classes of products, while the 
efforts of the several governments to secure an adequate repre- 
sentation of the art and industry of their respective countries will 
vary through a wide range, from much down to little or nothing. 
These considerations would need to be entertained with respect 
to a world’s fair, held anywhere, but they were of vastly greater 
account at Philadelphia than at any previous exhibition. Never 
before has the commercial interest in the matter of the display 
of goods applied so irregularly to the several classes of products ; 
never before have the efforts of the principal governments to secure 
a representation of the art and industry of their respective ‘countries 
extended through so wide a range. 

A cause which importantly affected the commercial interest of 
Europe in the display of products at Philadelphia, to the injury of 
the Exhibition, was the high tariff maintained by the United States, 
a tariff which, within many lines of production, is intended to be, and 
is, prohibitory. Such a tariff, equally whether its effect upon our 
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domestic industry has been good or bad, must, in the nature of 
the case, have impaired, where it did not destroy, the interest which 
foreign producers and dealers might otherwise have felt in the dis- 
play of their wares. 

When it is considered, how short is our free list, how high the 
grade of duties—the average import on dutiable articles being in 
1875 40.6 per cent, 50, 60, and 70 per cent being not uncommon, 
and 80 and even go per cent not unknown—it must appear how 
different an exhibition at Philadelphia under such a régime in- 
evitably would be from one held in a country inviting foreign com- 
petition within its markets. 

.While the effect of the tariff was thus to cut in at a hundred 
places upon the Exhibition, it especially affected the display of silk 
and woolen goods. The gratulations so frequently expressed over 
the American exhibit were measurably justified if placed on the 
ground of the progress made in these branches of manufacture, and 
the really high degree of excellence attained in many lines of pro- 
duction. But when our boasting took the form of alleging that for- 
eign countries showed in this line, or in that line, nothing to surpass, 
or to equal, the products of American mills, we were justly rebuked 
by a reference to our tariff, which imposes duties on articles of silk 
or of wool, rising, on a large part of our importation, to sixty per 
cent, and in many cases reaching eighty and ninety per cent.’ 

Such a fact was quite sufficient to explain the general absence of 
the woolen and worsted goods and the carpets of England, and 
of the French and German silks. Many specialties of foreign manu- 
facture were exhibited, especially from oriental countries, and 
some extensive classes of goods, as broadcloths, which we do not 
attempt to manufacture, with others in which the superiority 
of the foreign article is so manifest as to override even a tariff in- 
tended to be prohibitory; still other displays were made, induced 
by the pride of manufacturers, more or less under solicitation of 
their governments, as in the case of the superb silk and gold and 
silver brocades of Sapojnikoff of Moscow and the beautiful silken 
fabrics from Elberfeld, Germany. But the exhibition of silk 
and woolen and worsted goods at Philadelphia was any thing but 


1 The average duty collected in 1875 on the druggets and bockings imported was 
96 per cent; on many grades of flannels, 80 and go per cent ; on velvets and shawls 
of silk, and on all non-enumerated articles of the same material, the duty was 60 
per cent; on Brussels carpets made by the Jacquard machinery, between 60 and 65 
per cent. 
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fairly representative of the world’s industry, and many of the finest 
products of human skill were conspicuous only by their absence. 

A second cause, very influential in excluding from a world’s 
fair many of the more notable results of the world’s industry, 
operated at Philadelphia with peculiar force—namely, the difficulty 
and danger of transportation. Bulk, weight, frangibility, and lia- 
bility to decay are elements which affect the cost or risk of trans- 
porting products so differently, that while in some cases transpor- 
tation is scarcely a consideration in determining the question of 
exhibition, in others it becomes prohibitory, working a practical 
exclusion of extensive lines of articles, leaving them to be repre- 
sented by models, photographs, or fragmentary samples, or not at all. 

In part, it is from the higher cost of transportation that the 
commercial interest fails almost entirely in respect to the vast 
class of articles embraced under the title Raw Materials, which 
will scarcely be represented, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, upon the initiative and at the expense of the individual 
producers of them. In part, also, this result is probably due, first, 
to the greater number of producers of raw materials than of manu- 
facturers, and the consequent division of interest; and, secondly, 
to the fact that there is comparatively little that is distinctive about 
exhibits of materials, while manufactured goods, not only by trade- 
marks, but by peculiarities of form or finish, are more individu- 
ally recognizable, and the exhibitor thus receives in a fuller degree 
the benefit of his own display. 

In the matter of live-stock, that greatest single interest of all 
nations, the question of transportation assumes supreme import- 
ance, with the result, as shown at Philadelphia, of a practical exclu- 
sion of all animals from competition except those of the regions im- 
mediately adjacent. 

By the commercial interest in the display of products is meant 
the desire of the manufacturer or the dealer to widen the market 
for his goods, and to enhance their reputation, by exhibiting them 
before the millions of visitors at a world’s fair, and offering them 
for the scrutiny of experts with a view to a demonstrative award 
for merit. 

A very much lower form of the commercial interest is that 
which makes of a world’s faira bazaar. In a degree, the sale of 
goods is not only permissible, but it enhances the attractions of an 
exhibition, as felt by the mass of visitors, who delight to carry away 
souvenirs in whose genuineness and high value they have generally 
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the most undoubting faith. Moreover, sales of goods often greatly 
diminish the expense of exhibition, where the real purpose of the 
exhibitor is independent of such petty gains, thus reducing the 
resistance to the representation of certain important classes of 
products. 

But where the prime object of the individual exhibitor is the 
sale of goods, the true end of an exhibition is likely to be soon lost 
sight of ; and this may easily be carried so far as to lower the tone and 
impair the effect of the entire exhibition. The so-called bazaars! 
outside the Exhibition buildings at Philadelphia, in which thinly- 
disguised Germans or Irishmen sold sacred relics or the character- 
istic wares of various oriental countries, of which John Street and 
Maiden Lane afforded an unfailing supply on the shortest notice, 
were perhaps well enough in the same view which tolerates the peanut- 
stand and the soda-fountain; but it was hard to have patience with 
the traffic which, from opening to close of the Exhibition, went on, 
through a great part of the Italian and not a little of the French sec- 
tions of the Main Building, in the pettiest and cheapest wares. The 
amount of rubbish thus “unloaded” upon the American public was 
enormous. Some of these dealers had almost illimitable stocks, 
and whenever one by chance ran out of any particular article, was 
not New York within ninety miles? Most of the difficulty which 
the customs officers encountered, after the first entry of goods, 
came from these industrious venders of trinkets and trash. The 
persistent ingenuity which some of them displayed in their attempts 
to promote free trade would have been enough to exhaust the 
patience of a saint. No fault can be found with the officials that 
they occasionally lost temper and cut-up-rough with their unintel- 
ligible tormentors. 


The commercial interest.in the display of products at a world’s 
fair proving in no small proportion of cases inadequate or failing 
altogether, it is necessary that it should be reinforced, or its place 
supplied, by the agency of government, seeking a creditable repre- 
sentation of the national art and industry. Such agency of govern- 
ment, however, is likely to be exerted in very different degrees 


The Japanese Bazaar is justly to be excepted from the remarks which follow. 
There the really characteristic wares of Japan were sold in a building characteristic 
of that country, of decided architectural merit. 
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within the several countries, and to be applied very variously to the 
several classes of products. : 

The two countries which enjoyed most advantage at Philadel- 
phia from the direct agency of their respective governments, in pro- 
viding for and organizing the exhibition of products, were Japan 
and Russia. The expenditure of the former country was lavish in 
the extreme, and the result was a representation of its art and in- 
dustry which formed one of the most striking features of the ex- 
hibition. 

But while the government succeeded in making so conspicuous 
a display of the characteristic works of Japanese genius, the exhibit 
of Russia, as a whole, afforded an even better illustration of the 
manner in which the public authority of a country, supplementing 
and even superseding entirely the commercial impulse, may ar- 
range a creditable representation of its art and industry. The 
Government of Russia having accepted, with no little hesitation 
and reluctance, the invitation of the Centennial Commission, upon 
doing so undertook, in the most systematic and effective manner, 
the work of placing the empire handsomely within the gates of the 
Exhibition. The space allotted was not, as in the case of most 
countries, divided up among applicants without reference to 
their ability and standing at home. Nothing was introduced into 
the exhibit which was not calculated to confer credit, while the 
government sought on every hand products which should illustrate 
the vast natural resources of the empire and its rapid and various 
industrial development. So careful was the scrutiny that it may 
fairly be said that the Russian exhibit was the only one which did 
not contain more or less of what must be characterized as rubbish. 
On the other hand, so comprehensive were the efforts of the com- 
mission that they scarcely failed to present a single important 
characteristic feature or product of the national art and industry. 

In the matter of government agency in securing a creditable 
representation at Philadelphia, England adopted a course midway 
between the highly authoritative procedure of Russia and Japan and 
the let-alone policy, if it was a policy, of some of the more prominent 
European nations—a course more consistent with the genius and tra- 
ditions of that government, and but little less effective in its results. 
The English commission, except in the matter of representatives 
of the fine arts, appear not to have undertaken to supersede the 
commercial instinct, but to supplement it by timely and urgent 
appeals to the pride and public spirit of eminent dealers and manu- 
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facturers in different parts of the kingdom. Nor is there any 
country where an appeal to public spirit is more effectual; where a 
direct invitation from the representatives of the government would 
come with more of the weight of acommand. I have no authority 
for the opinion, but I do not deem it rash to assume that a very 
considerable portion of the British exhibits, and especially two of 
the principal attractions of this section, two without which the 
Main Building would have worn a distinctly inferior aspect—the 
exhibits, namely, of the Messrs. Daniels, in pottery, and of the 
Messrs. Elkinton, in artistic metal work—would have been wanting, 
under the impulse of the commercial interest merely. Compreher- 
sive as was the enterprise of the commission, it did not succeed in 
placing in the courts of the Exhibition an adequate representation of 
the products of some of the foremost industries of that country, 
where the commercial interest was, from one reason or another, 
wanting. It would seem that a little additional labor and expendi- 
ture would have resulted in a fuller and more characteristic display 
of the wares of Bradford, Halifax, and Manchester, even though 
the manufacturers of those cities did not find it for their personal 
interest to undertake the trouble and cost of individual exhibitions. 

Next to Russia, perhaps the greatest of the surprises of the Ex- 
hibition was found in the displays made by the British colonies, 
and pre-eminently by Canada. The commercial instinct in these 
new countries is exceedingly active and adventurous, and it was 
well directed and reinforced by the colonial commissions ap- 
pointed for the purpose. For the wealth of natural resources shown 
by Australia the American people were in a considerable degree 
prepared, though the impression produced upon every careful ob- 
server as to the future of that continent was profound. But for the 
Canadian display neither the American people, though so close 
neighbors, nor the judges of the Exhibition were prepared. Here 
it was not alone the richness of natural endowment, as shown in 
cereals and fruits, lumber, cattle, and horses, often surpassing the 
corresponding products of the most favored regions of the United 
States, which witnessed to the present wealth and future growth of 
Canada; but the artfulness of mechanical contrivance, quite New- 
England-like, the spirit of industrial enterprise, active and penetrat- 
ing, and the admirable educational system of at least one of the 
provinces, were in the best sense American. 

Another country which took a deep interest in its representation 
at Philadelphia was that which perhaps most closely resembles our 
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own in political character and constitution—Switzerland. In every 
thing the Swiss put themselves well forward at Philadelphia. 
Their engineering exhibit was admirable. No government ex- 
hibited more freely or more creditably its methods of administration. 
The educational display was thoroughly good. Models of buildings 
and plans of administration for every class of afflicted persons were 
shown with great fullness of detail, and the characteristic industries 
of the country were well represented. Even the most patriotic 
American can scarcely forbear a feeling of regret that one of the 
first effects of the participation of this most friendly and most 
deserving people in our Exhibition should have been a crushing 
blow to the industry which sustains forty thousand of their skilled 
workmen, through the overwhelming demonstration of the superior- 
ity of the American machine-made to the Swiss hand-made watch, 
in all the elements of ordinary running efficiency, ease of repair, 
chronometric precision, and lowness of cost. 

Spain, too, largely reinforced the commercial interest of her 
manufacturers and exporters by government suggestion and assist- 
ance. Of the admirable military and art exhibits from this country 
mention is made elsewhere. The learned and literary institutions 
of Spain were represented with unusual fuliness. Its mineral wealth, 
of which, by reason of the backwardness of its mining industry, 
comparatively little use is made, was shown to great advantage, 
The oils, wines, and fruits of this country, its textile fabrics, its 
leather manufactures,—especially in harness and saddlery,—its glass 
and porcelain, though somewhat late in arrival, were brought for- 
ward in the best spirit of such an occasion. If all these products 
did not command unqualified approval, it was due to the state of 
Spanish industry under causes long operating. Had every 
country put itself on exhibition as completely, we should have 
had something very nearly approaching a world’s fair in very truth. 

Not only did the Government of Brazil take great pains with its 
representation, but Dom Pedro was there himself to see toit. The 
Scandinavian countries also made considerable efforts, especially 
considering their resources, to be put well before the people of the 
United States. 

In the highest degree the United States section testified to 
the operation of both commercial interest and government, 
agency in filling the vast spaces assigned to the products of our 
own art and industry. Yet even here there were some notable 
exceptions to the fact of a generally complete representation. Not- 
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withstanding that wool has been the subject of extravagant legisla- 
tive favor on the part of the United States, and that an association 
exists for the express purpose of forwarding the wool-growing and 
wool-manufacturing interests, no general collection of American 
wools was found at the opening of the Exhibition, and it was an 
English judge who called the attention of the Director-General to 
the striking deficiency, and urged that, even at that late date, 
efforts be made to supply the want. Of all the great wool-produc- 
ing countries, only France, Germany, and Austria were repre- 
sented with like meagreness. Again, notwithstanding noble 
displays of timber and lumber from West Virginia, Michigan, and 
Oregon, the forestal products of the country were not properly ex- 
hibited. 

It is also to be regretted that more of our staple machinery was 
not shown in operation. A full set of cotton ‘machinery, for ex- 
ample, arranged and kept in operation, as a collective exhibit, 
by the manufacturers of Providence or Fall River or Lowell, and a 
set of boot and shoe machinery, from Lynn, North Brookfield, or 
Worcester, would have well repaid the expense and added greatly 
to the interest of the Exhibition. 

Our mineral wealth was shown with great fullness, mainly as the 
result of State effort and of the comprehensive collections of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Yet no samples could convey to the 
European visitor any thing like an adequate conception of the enor- 
mous extent of our subterranean treasures. It was when the foreign 
judge or commissioner returned from a trip into the coal and iron 
regions of Pennsylvania that his astonishment at our natural 
resources broke bounds in prophecies of the coming greatness of 
the United States. 


\ 


It was in the department of the fine arts that the most marked 
differences appeared, through the widely-varying interest shown by 
the several governments in the completeness of the representation 
of their respective countries. The commercial interest here fails 
altogether, or takes its lowest form, in a desire to obtain a purchaser 
for the article immediately exhibited. 

Of all the foreign nations, Great Britain was easily first. Appar- 
ently the commercial instinct was here not relied upon at all, the 
commission soliciting the loan of pictures in the interest of a credit- 
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able representation. Nearly all the works exhibited were loaned 
by the Royal Academy or by individual patrons of art, scores of 
private galleries being represented. Nearly all the best names in 
English painting to-day were present, affording a strong contrast 
with the French, German, and Italian sections, where the roll of 
eminent living painters was only checked here and there for a 
single work, or perhaps two. 

But the British commission were not content with achieving what 
was, at the least, a very creditable representation of the English art of 
to-day. To millions of Americans who are not permitted to visit 
European galleries the British section in Memorial Hall offered a 
great privilege in the opportunity to see choice pictures of deceased 
artists. Sir Joshua Reynolds's portrait of himself was to many 
alone worth the trip to Philadelphia. The pictures by Landseer at 
the least gratified a deal of popular curiosity. The inclusion in this 
collection of two of the most famous pictures of Benjamin West, 
one being a scene in American history, was an act of graceful 
courtesy to our people. 

Of the British sculpture of to-day there was hardly a pretense 
of a representation, but the works of Chantry and Gibson well sup- 
plied the place of any thing that could have been sent by living 
artists. 

The Spanish collection, like the British, testified to the earnest 
desire of the government to do credit to the art of its people; and 
while the pictures were few, there were embraced several works of 
exceptionally high value, especially the historical paintings belong- 
ing to the Museum of Fine Arts, Madrid. 

The loan of pictures by patrons of art and owners of private gal- 
leries, which added so much to the value of the British section, 
formed a marked feature of the Spanish. 

The Austrian collection was another which showed the good 

effects of public agency supplementing or superseding commercial 
interest. The paintings from this country were thoroughly worthy 
of its art ; and while some names of distinction did not appear upon 
its catalogue, there was little that was poor and much that was very 
good upon the walls of the Austrian section. The superb picture 
of Makart formed one of the main attractions of Memorial Hall, 
and in the universal attention paid to this right royal painting was 
evidenced the susceptibility of even the uncultivated to the impres- 
sions of true art. 

Belgium and the Netherlands made fairly representative exhi- 
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bitions of their painting. The limited display of Sweden contained 
not a little that was decidedly meritorious. 

France, Germany, and Italy appear to have left their represen- 
tation in Memorial Hall much to chance or to commercial interest. 
In the case of France, the result was not as bad as might have been 
expected. America has been, and still is, so good a market for 
French pictures that the opportunity of exhibiting before four mil- 
lions of Americans brought to Philadelphia a considerable number 
of paintings, which, if the great names of France were conspicuous 
only by absence, were yet moderately well representative of the 
school of to-day. With these, owing to the apparent absence of 
any scrutiny by the commission, were included the sweepings of 
many studios, including some ghastly attempts at historical paint- 
ing. The French sculpture was more fairly representative of the 
present condition of that art. 

The German collection embraced much less that was good, per- 
haps also somewhat less that was obviously bad, than the French. 
A dozen, possibly a score, of pictures were all that the eye found 
to rest upon. The dull commonplace of the German section was 
relieved by the contributions of Achenbach, Steffeck, and Richter. 
The inclusion in the German collection of two pictures based on 
incidents in the battle and the capitulation of Sedan was in 
wretched taste, and excited much unfavorable comment.! It was 
by no one more regretted than by the distinguished president of the 
judges from that country; for a time, also, by the Imperial Com- 
missioner-General, Prof. Reuleaux, of Berlin, who did not fail openly 
to denounce the offensive Teutonism which had admitted these 
works into the German section. 

Of all the countries prominent in art, Italy did itself scantiest 
justice in the exhibition of paintings. The best names of to-day 
scarcely appeared at all upon the catalogue, and the space assigned 
to Italy was occupied by pictures seldom rising to a respectable 
mediocrity. One cause, if I am rightly informed, may perhaps 
serve in part to explain the failure of the Italian representation— 
viz., that there is no general gallery of modern art in Italy of a 
national character, on which the commission for that country could 
draw, as was done with such excellent effect in Spain and England. 
The products of the really excellent Italian school of to-day are 
thus scattered through foreign lands, or in private hands at home; 


? What shall be said of Rothermel’s Battle of Gettysburg? 
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making it more difficult to form a fairly representative coilection. 
In sculpture the Italian exhibit was profuse, and the average 
quality was far above that of the Italian paintings: much was man- 
ifestly made to sell ; little had claims to great consideration; nearly 
all showed the cleverness of manipulation and the high technical 
skill which belongs by right of inheritance to the sculptors of Italy. 

The character of the occasion, the advantage of proximity, and 
the opportunity to address so vast a concourse of their countrymen, 
secured ample contributions from our native artists. The work 
here chiefly required was scrutiny and selection. Of this there was 
sore need. A committee was constituted of competent artists and 
connoisseurs, who discharged their duty, it is to be presumed, with 
impartiality and intelligence. Their decisions were, however, set 
aside, and an amount of rubbish admitted to the galleries of the 
Exhibition of which it is difficult to speak within bounds. Even 
the most painstaking observer can never fully free himself from the 
unpleasant influence of the proximity of what is obtrusively wrong 
in art, while the great majority of visitors fall hopeless victims at 
once to the loud and the bad. It did not seem to occur to the 
administration that an American citizen had no more natural 
right to hang his canvas on the walls of the Memorial Hall than to 
hang his linen on the gates of the park. 

With this great drawback, however, the United States were well 
represented in painting, especially so in landscape. None of our 
great names were wanting, and the best artists were seldom repre- 
sented by their indifferent works. In sculpture the display was 
liberal, but not, on the whole, of a high order. Owing to the 
greater cost and risk of transportation in case of statuary, and to the 
fact that most of our eminent sculptors work abroad, few of the 
masterpieces of our art were exhibited. 


In one very important department which has been made prom- 
inent at other international exhibitions, commanding deep public 
interest and enlisting the services of its ablest reporters, Philadel- 
phia presented little of importance, presumably from the lack of 
encouragement on the part of the administration; while the little 
which was presented received slight attention in the adjudication, 
the consideration: of it being somewhat doubtfully assigned to a 
group of judges already overburdened with the whole body of 
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exhibits under the title of Education. The department referred to 
is that wide one which embraces projects and practical efforts for 
the amelioration of the condition of mankind, especially in the 
three lines of (1) provision by employers for the instruction and 
moral care of operatives, including the due protection of females 
and the young of both sexes from premature or excessive exertion, 
and from avoidable contact with what is rough or vile; (2) provi- 
sion, whether by public or private enterprise, for the treatment of 
the afflicted classes, the deaf and dumb, the blind, the insane, and 
the idiotic ; (3) the preservation of society from the infection of 
hereditary or acquired taint initsmembers. In the sociological de- 
partment no country made a larger exhibition, relatively, or one 
which witnessed more fully to the intelligence and humanity of both 
people and government, than Switzerland. 

How many persons, if required in advance to divide their time 
among the several departments of the Exhibition, would have put 
down one tenth to pottery and porcelain? Some thousands, doubt- 
less ; tens of thousands, perhaps. 

Probably to a million of visitors to “ the Centennial” the display 
_ in this department was like a revelation, opening up to them, 

according to their capacity, realms of beauty of which they had pre- 
viously no sort of conception, and awaking a taste never to be 
quenched. 

The pottery and porcelain exhibition was excellent, though 
probably not up to the standard of either Paris or Vienna. Europe 
was backward. Some of the first houses of England did not 
exhibit, and the great national factory of Sévres, in France, was 
represented by only a few examples, shown as works of art in 
Memorial Hall. 

On the other hand, oriental productions were shown as never 
before, the Japanese porcelain, in especial, being placed at Philadel- 
phia in surprising richness, giving to the entire Exhibition a charac- 
ter it would otherwise have wanted. Who of all that visited the 
Main Building did not miss meals and break appointments from 
lingering in the courts of Japan, studying the marvellous effects of 
its strong native art in the wares of Arita and Kiyoto? The larger 
Japanese vases, manufactured expressly for the Exhibition, were 
miracles of skill in pottery and of fancy in decoration, and among 
the slabs shown were some not merely extraordinary for their 
superb ornamentation, but almost incomprehensible in the techni- 
cal conditions of their production. No one could long study this 
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display without noting the wealth of the art of Japan in the 
strong individual characteristics of the artists employed in moulding 
and decorating the work. 

The pottery of China was more largely of a commercial character 
than that of Japan, the exhibits being, indeed, chiefly offered by 
merchants out of stocks on hand. Still, much was shown of inter- 
est, while specimens of pottery of a very early date were both 
curious historically and of great intrinsic worth. Chinese art in this 
department has, as is universally admitted, suffered deeply from 
the opening of European markets, over which a vulgar and gaudy 
taste too often dominates. Even Japanese art, with more of 
self-assertion, has not been wholly unimpaired by the same influence. 

While the Eastern world thus made its most notable exhibition 
of pottery and porcelain at Philadelphia, the United States for the 
first time made a serious appearance in this department at an inter- 
national exhibition, and that with a degree of success surprising 
not merely to those foreigners who were present, but to our own 
citizens. The progress of this art in this country during the last 
ten years has been remarkable. In body, form, and glaze the pro- 
ducts of the “ granite” potteries of Trenton and of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, exhibited at the Centennial, were fairly entitled to take rank 
with the corresponding products of older countries. In decoration we 
are yet behind, and must continue to manufacture at this dis- 
advantage until schools of art and design, as popular and as 
thorough as those of Europe, shall elevate the taste and refine the 
touch of our artisans. 

In saying that Europe was backward in this department, the 
remark must be taken relatively. The display of the Messrs. 
Daniels, of London, embracing the superb productions of Minton 
and of the Worcester works, with the artistic stoneware of Dovlton 
and various admirable exhibits of tiles and materials for mosaic 
decoration, formed conspicuous features of the English section ; while 
the majolica and faience of France were profusely shown from 
several of her most eminent establishments. 

In glassware, the display from foreign countries was deficient, 
allowing the success of the United States in the production of 
flint and lime glass to appear the more conspicuously. Both here 
and in the’ exhibit of porcelain was manifest the great advantage 
possessed by the United States in the abundance and wide distri- 
bution of the choicest materials. Most of the countries of Europe 
failed entirely to do justice to their decorative glass, France, so 
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- eminent in this department, being represented, like Germany, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands, almost exclusively by plates, mirrors, 
and window-glass. England sent one first-class exhibit—that of 
Green, of London. Sweden and Norway, Spain and Portugal, 
were also creditably represented, the two. former states showing 
marked progress. Austria alone was brilliant in this department. 
Her Bohemian glass appeared to the highest advantage in several 
exhibits, especiaily that of Lobmeyer. 

In jewelry, gold and silver ware, and artistic metal-work, Eng- 
land was handsomely, though not very fully, represented, the house 
of Elkinton bringing the display up to a high standard, their dam- 
ascening and inlaying of metals and imitations of oriental art 
being unapproached in the Exhibition, while their repoussé work 
was only surpassed in the Russian section. France furnished a 
great deal that was truly admirable ; but if her exhibit be compared 
with her well-known capabilities, it must be pronounced scanty, 
many of the lines of production which she has worked most suc- 
cessfully being represented slightly or not at all. Italy sent pro- 
fusely of her wares for immediate sale; little that added to the in- 
structiveness and interest of the Exhibition. Switzerland exhibited 
freely, and her products maintained at all points the high reputa 
tion of her skilled artisans. Here, as in so many other sections, 
Russia offered a genuine surprise in the richness and variety of her 
display. Her workers in metal showed a cunning and skill, and often 
a high artistic sense, not anticipated even by those who knew of the 
triumphs “of Sazikof. Throughout this department, the profuse 
use of the beautiful and precious stones of Russia afforded a striking 
novelty to our people. 

In jewelry and gold and silver ware, the United States were less 
fully represented than was to be expected, considering the great 
success attained in these branches of manufacture, especially in 
chains, bracelets, and necklaces of gold, and in silver tableware. 
The products of many factories of the highest reputation were not 
shown at all. Enough, however, appeared, especially in silver- 
ware, to fairly mark the great progress in this direction of our 
national industry, which is now firmly established upon a basis of 
thorough commercial honesty and high mechanical skill, with great 
fertility of resource, both in invention and in adaptation. Here, 
however, as in the newer field of the porcelain manufacture, 
we show painfully the need of art education. If we are to extend 
our markets, and aim to supply other nations with our pro- 
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ducts, the school of design must be made the inseparable adjunct of 
the workshop and factory. In jewelry, two New York houses made 
brilliant displays, which contributed greatly to the attractions of the 
Exhibition. The Bryant Vase, though not rising to rivalship with 
the Milton Shield or the Helicon Vase, showed itself fully worthy 
to be their companion. 

In artistic bronzes the Exhibition was not rich. The country 
of Story, Powers, and Randolph Rogers had nothing to ‘offer 
under this title, except some zinc and spelter images, candlesticks, 
etc., dignified in the catalogue as bronzes. France, facile princeps, 
was not justly represented, though many admirable things were 
shown in this section. Italy presented one excellent collection of 
bronze reproductions from the antique. The triumphs of the 
Exhibition were reserved for Japan and Russia. The Japanese 
bronzes were as unique in the conditions of their production, and 
not less admirable in an artistic view, than the porcelain of that 
country. The same striking individuality which was observed in 
the products of her potteries obtained here. Russia, applying the 
French spirit and methods to the representation of her peasant and 
military life, exhibited a small but most interesting collection of 
bronze figures and groups, all finding place on two or three small 
tables, which possessed more real merit than some of the most pre- 
tentious national exhibits of sculpture in Memorial Hall. 


(To be continued.) 








BARRY CORNWALL AND SOME OF HIS CON. 
TEM PORARIES. 


RYAN WALLER PROCTER! occupies a prominent place 

among poets of the second class, in a generation sig- 
‘ nalized by the appearance of such imaginative minds of the 
first class as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Scott, Shelley, and 
Keats, In the early part of the nineteenth century there was, in 
Great Britain, a revival of letters, such as the nation had not wit- 
nessed since the grand Elizabethan period of its literary history. 
Inspiration was in the very air of the time, and sensitive hearts and 
intellects inhaled it in the mere unconscious effort of breathing. 
The stimulus of this new ,atmosphere was specially felt in its 
quickening effect on the imagination and the passions. In the age 
of Dryden and Pope, the poet made his mark by the condensation 
and point of the heroic couplets in which he embodied his practical 
thinking ; in the new age inaugurated by Wordsworth, the poet pene- 
trated below the maxims of practical thinking into the profounder 
region of ideal thought. 

The mistake committed by most of the followers and imitators 
of Pope was due to their fond delusion that they became poets sim- 
ply by exercising an acquired knack of putting the commonplaces 
of common-sense into smooth ten-syllabled verses. Their utter 
sterility, both of thought and of the results of logical thinking, in- 
vited and provoked the reaction against the whole poetic system of 
which Pope was the head. Persons whom he would hardly have 
condescended to admit into the “ Dunciad” came to be at last the 
only representatives of his school. But it was found that the revo- 
lution which violently overturned the old dynasty furnished dunces 
and charlatans with new temptations, motives, and opportuni- 
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ties to hide their poverty of thought and incapacity for thinking, by 
a skillful mimicry of Wordsworth’s thoughtfulness and Byron’s pas- 
sion. They indulged to their heart’s content, or rather to their 
tongue’s content, in wild outbursts of senseless sensibility, expressed 
in a throng of irrelevant metaphors and images which represented 
nothing, which illustrated nothing, and which were accordingly good 
for nothing. Wordsworth’s theory of the intimate, mysterious con- 
nection of the soul of man with the soul indwelling in visible na- 
ture was almost as much a discovery in the realm of poetry as 
Newton’s demonstration of the law of gravitation was a discovery 
in the realm of science. As expressed in his lines on revisiting the 
ruins of Tintern Abbey, and in his immortal ode on immortality, 
it gave the key-note to the poetry of the century. Talfourd was 
justified in his assertion that Wordsworth was both “ ridiculed and 
pillaged” by Byron; for the stanzas in the third canto of “ Childe 
Harold,” which are specially elemental in thought and feeling, pene- 
trating, as they do, into the very soul of nature, are merely the 
translation of Wordsworth’s mysticism into Byronese. But Byron 
popularized the original thought of Wordsworth by giving it the 
stamp of his own individuality, and infusing into it the heat of his 
own passion. He made it infectious in making it his own. The 
effect of the establishment and domestication of this transcendental 
element in the poetry of the period was to relieve vagueness of 
thought and expression from its old stigma of being identical with 
vacuity of mind. The finest passages of Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Shelley might be called vague, because they demanded a certain sub- 
tlety of perception in the reader to be appreciated at their full 
worth. The vagueness, in their case, was the result of exceptional 
depth and delicacy of thought and feeling; but the new school of 
poets supplied no critical tests by which mediocrity might be in- 
stantly distinguished from excellence ; for obscurity of expression was 
no longer the one unpardonable sin of rhetoric; and three quarters 
of the readers of Wordsworth, nine tenths of the readers of Shelley, 
and at least a half of the readers of Byron, did not comprehend— 
they were content merely to feel—the noblest and most original 
ideas concerning nature which were announced in their writings as 
divinations of the soul, working under the impulse of impassioned 
imagination. There was therefore a vast opportunity presented for 
second-rate, third-rate, and fifth-rate poetasters to puzzle, distract, 
and dazzle a public which had come to consider vagueness and ob- 
scurity as perfectly consistent with a high order of genius, and which 
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had not acquired the power of discriminating between the transcen- 
dentalists, who really transcended ordinary minds by superior gifts of 
insight, and impudent pretenders to transcendentalism, who were 
unintelligible merely because they had no definite idea of any thing, 
no real passion for any thing, and no capacity to express any thing. 

On the other side, there was one admirable and settled principle 
taught to the rhymers brought up in the school of Pope, that their 
littleness, whether of brain or character, was inevitably revealed in 
adopting his form of versification and in submitting to his poetic 
laws. The austere requirements which he exacted'of all persons who 
aspired to be poets after his model were vigor of thinking and vigor 
in expressing the results of thinking, and he placed a special empha- 
sis on clearness of thought and expression. The pretenders who 
seemingly adhered to his somewhat pedantic rules were instantly 
detected by their lack of his terseness and brightness, of his graceful 
fancy and strong good sense, of his incisive reasoning and epigram- 
matic point. Young’s series of seven satires on the Universal Pas- 
sion prove that an able man, writing under the limitations of what 
is called the school of Dryden and Pope, finds in them nothing 
which obstructs the action of a fertile, original, and energetic mind. 
Even Cowper, in his satires, submits to the autocracy of Pope, with- 
out losing any of that originality of mind and character which made 
him the fit precursor of Wordsworth in writings worthier of his 
genius. Churchill found the heroic couplet an efficient medium of 
communication with the public, allowing free and full vent to all the 
ferocity and brutality of his nature, as well as to the coarse, strong 
vein of sense, wit, humor, and sentiment which were inseparably as- 
sociated with his ferocity and brutality. But the vast majority of 
the followers of Pope were a feeble folk, perhaps best represented, in 
the dying out of his system and method, by William Hayley, who was, 
as a man, kindly and well meaning, and who was, as a poet, the per- 
fection of amiable imbecility. Still he, no less than the other small 
poets of the school he represented, was compelled to be clear in 
thought as well as “correct” in versification; and his lucidity, there- 
fore, only made his mediocrity more glaringly and distressingly con- 
spicuous. 

It was not so with the followers and imitators of Wordsworth and 
Byron. Many of them obtained a transient reputation, with no 
more real pretensions to renown than were found in their pro- 
fuse indulgence in obscurity and rant. The new school of poets, 
subordinating understanding to insight, and logic to spiritual per- 
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ception, aimed to restore the long-lost connection between the bard 
and the seer. In thusstriking at the deepest sources of poetry, they 
abandoned the current standards of excellence established by the 
most influential critics of the time; and when the leading organ of 
critical opinion, the Edinburgh Review, decried the grandest, most 
profound and moral original passages of Wordsworth as the prolix 
outpourings of a “rapturous mysticism,” as the dull products of 
“forced and affected ecstasies,” the result was to bring criticism 
itself into disrepute, since it thus plainly showed its incapacity to 
discern what it derided. If men of the first class could thus be con- 
temptuously underrated, fifth-rate men might well hope to pass off 
their really “ forced and affected ecstasies” as the genuine inspiration 
of the Muse, since their unintelligible rant could call forth no harsher 
judgment than that rendered in the case of the loftiest spiritual ex- 
periences of imaginative genius, in the expression of which there 
were palpable marks of the presence of “the vision and the faculty 
divine.” And not only was the criticism of the poetry of the time 
deficient in perception of the higher qualities of the new school of 
poets, but it was further vitiated by intense political prejudices and 
personal enmities, so that at last it became almost impossible for 
well-meaning readers to be honestly guided in their judgment of 
books by consulting the decisions of the self-created authorities in 
matters of literature and taste. Thus Keats was merely the friend 
and acquaintance of Hunt and Hazlitt; there was no evidence in 
his verse of his political opinions; and yet he was brutally assaiied 
in the Quarterly Review and in Blackwood’s Magazine as a drooling, 
babyish fool, with no genius, because he happened to be connected 
with a radical set whom all good tories were taught both to despise 
and abhor. 

Procter grew up into manhood at the period when this fertility in 
original genius was accompanied by this anarchy in the decisions of 
critical jurisprudence. He was an imitator of none of his contem- 
poraries; but what powers of thought, fancy, imagination, and pas- 
sion he possessed were naturally influenced by the poetic medium 
in which his mind moved. He had a passionate love of poetry in 
every form in which it found expression, and even keenly appreci- 
ated the merits of poets who denied merit to each other. There was 
a singular union in him of boldness and modesty. When his feel- 
ings and imagination were touched, he resolutely abandoned him- 
self to the inspiration of his theme, and ventured freely into fine 
audacities of thought and expression ; but in individual disposition he 
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was the reverse of self-asserting, and in conversation was rather 
reticent. There was, however, a precious something in his nature 
which attracted esteem and love. His numerous friends and ac- 
quaintances, including at least a hundred persons eminent or promi- 
nent in politics, art, literature, and science, never seemed disposed to 
exercise on him the intolerance they frequently displayed in their in- 
tercourse, or non-intercourse, with each other. The imperturbable 
kindliness of his nature, the delicate sense of justice he evinced in 
refusing to have his literary opinions affected by political ani- 
mosity or personal prejudice, and the absence in him of egotism 
while genially mixing with a crowd of able egotists, made him a 
delightful companion to all who had the pleasure of enjoying his 
companionship. It is probable that much of his diffidence, ex- 
tending at times to self-abnegation, came from that dramatic element 
in his individual disposition which found through his genius bril- 
liant, though not to him satisfactory, expression in his “‘ Dramatic 
Scenes” and no less dramatic “Songs.” His ambition evidently 
was to be an observer of human life and character, and, as a poet, to 
be able to pass out of himself at will into a world of imagined be- 
ings, in which impartial justice should be done to types of character 
and moods of mind that widely differed from his own. He wished 
to be a dramatist in the sphere of ideal life, as he was, in actual life, 
a dramatist through his sympathetic insight into minds and hearts 
that came under his daily observation, and for whose infirmities and 
defects he had the large toleration which is an indispensable element 
of true dramatic genius. His immense admiration of Robert 
Browning, a poet who appeared after he had himself almost aban- 
doned even the habit of making verses, was due to his admiration 
of Browning’s exceptional dramatic power, by which he multiplied 
his individual existence by making his mind inhabit and animate so 
many different forms of human character. Procter had, in his early 
poetic manhood, a similar desire for this extension of his individual 
being ; but he felt, in his poetic middle age, that he had not been 
endowed with a similar power of realizing it. 

As Procter was born in 1787 and died in 1874, his life included 
three generations of poets, extending even to the period when the 
fame of Browning and Tennyson,—authors who began to write after 
he had practically ceased to publish any thing,—was contested by a 
new brood of poets, now fighting for prominence in the public eye, 
with novel theories of poetry sustained by novel theories of criti- 
cism. Allthree of these generations seem to have loved and honored 
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him. He was celebrated in verse by the octogenarian Landor and 
by the youthful Swinburne. “ Barry!” exclaims Landor, 
“ Barry, your spirit long ago 
Has haunted me; at last I know 


The heart it springs from : one more sound 
Ne’er rested on poetic ground ;” 


and Swinburne, after Procter had let fall, in a conversation with him 
and Bayard Taylor, that his poetry was now (1868) less known than 
it had been, could not rest until he had denied it in some graceful 
stanzas. There were some vernal blossoms, the young poet said, 
that “ bear no fruit eternal ;” but he adds: 


‘* No time casts down, no time upraises, 
Such loves, such memories, and such praises 
As need no grace of sun or shower, 
No saving screen from frost or thunder, 
To tend and house around and under 
The imperishable and peerless flower.” 


Indeed, there hardly ever was a sweet and an honorable old age 
cherished by more tender marks of domestic affection, and minis- 
tered to bya larger troop of attached friends and admirers, than the 
old age of this poet. 

The interesting “ Biographical Notes” published by his family, 
and the pleasing memories of him recorded in the charming little 
volume by Mr. Fields, exhibit him as he was in himself, and as he 
appeared in his relations with his intimate friends. “The Autobio- 
graphical Sketch” provokingly stops at the very commencement of 
his career, and is characterized, or, if we may invent a more intense 
word fitting his case, “peculiarized,” by his persistent habit of 
underrating his powers. He was the son of a man of moderate for- 
tune, scanty education, and mediocre abilities, but one in whose 
nature parsimony was indissolubly connected with integrity, and who 
was uncompromisingly honest in thought, word, and act, without 
having the grace of generosity to make his rectitude lovable. His 
mother was simply “the kindest and tenderest mother in the world.” 
At the age of five he was sent to a boarding-school near London, and 
had to fight his way, as well as he could, among older boys; at the 
age of thirteen he was sent to the great public school of Harrow, 
where he bore himself creditably among the boys, both as to learn- 
ing his lessons and using his fists, without, however, having any 
particular ambition to excel others either in scholarship or pugilism. 
Among his school-fellows there were two striplings afterwards cele- 
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brated all over the world, Robert Peel, who lived to become one of 
the foremost statesman of England, and Noel Byron, who attained 
an equal celebrity as apoet. Of Peel, Procter says nothing, though 
he must have shown, as a boy, some of the qualities which eventu- 
ally made him the great compromiser between opposite political fac- 
tions, and may perhaps, in his dealings with other boys, have early 
given in his adhesion to the economic doctrine which only in his old 
age he consented to carry out, of “buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest.”” Of Byron, Procter says that none of 
his companions could have dreamed of his blossoming into a poet, 
as he was loud, coarse, capable, very capable, of a boy’s vulgar 
enjoyments, playing at hockey and racquets, and “ occasionally 
indulging in pugilistic combats.” Procter’s vacations were spent in 
a large mansion of his mother’s uncle, where, he tells us, his imagi- 
nation was first awakened by a bedroom, papered in the old-fash- 
ioned way, which “suggested many wonderful thoughts,” and was 
not without its terrors. There looked out of the paper, he says, 
“strange faces and objects, partaking at once of the bird and the 
beast,” some beautiful, some terrible, but all disturbing to his brain. 
He began to dream, to recollect his dreams, to dwell upon them, 
and to strive “to discover their meanings and origin.” Then the 
meadows, fields,and gardens around the house stirred a strange rap- 
ture in his soul. There happened also to be in his uncle’s family 
a female servant who was “the daughter of a man who had failed 
in a profession or business,” and who was the most cultivated per- 
son in the spacious mansion. She had read some of the English 
historians and poets, was familiar with the novels of Richardson and 
Fielding, and narrated to the eager boy “ their stories fluently and 
emphatically, and with marvellous taste and discrimination of the 
characters. But above all—high above all—she worshiped Shake- 
speare. She it was,” he adds, “who first taught me to know and 
love him;” and by reciting to him passages from the plays, made 
him resolve “I will buy a Shakespeare with the first money I get.” 
This vow he kept ; and thus, as a boy, he entered “ into a world be- 
yond his own.” Shakespeare led him at last to study the whole 
dramatic literature of the Elizabethan age, and the result was evi- 
dent when he came to publish his “‘ Dramatic Poems.” 

The youth, on leaving Harrow, was not sent to Oxford, because 
his father, “a saving soul,” was determined against it by the state- 
ment of a friend he had consulted. “I never learned much at Ox- 
ford,” said this critic, “and my boy has learned nothing—nothing 
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except extravagant habits.” Bryan was accordingly sent directly 
to study law under a solicitor in a Wiltshire village. He thoroughly 
prepared himself for this profession by “reading all the English 
poets from Chaucer down to Burns,” all the romances of Le Sage, 
Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, Inchbald, and Radcliffe, most of the 
classics which had been translated into English, and most of the 
histories accessible to ordinary English readers. In order further 
to qualify himself for the arduous duties of the practice of law he 
fell in love, and began to write verses. At the age of twenty he 
went up to London with the intention of living by his pen, and at 
the same time to prosecute the legal studies thus happily begun. 
It was not until 1815, when he contributed some poems to the 
Literary Gasette, that his talent attracted attention. In 1816 his 
father died, leaving him a modest competence, which he was dis- 
posed to spend freely, though at about this time he began the 
serious study of conveyancing, and soon afterwards entered into 
partnership with a solicitor—an unproductive partnership as it 
proved, which was dissolved in 1820, after he had incurred some 
losses. A passion for literary distinction which, for many years, 
had been stirring within him now found an adequate outlet in his 
“Dramatic Scenes, and Other Poems,” published in 1819. The 
volume passed deservedly to a second edition. In 1820 it was suc- 
ceeded by “A Sicilian Story,” in the same year by “ Marcian Co- 
lonna,” and in 1821 by the tragedy of “ Mirandola,” which was not 
only a success on the stage, having a run of sixteen nights, but also 
a success with the reading public, passing rapidly through three 
editions. The author's gains reached the sum of £630. In 1823 ap- 
peared “ The Flood of Thessaly, and Other Poems ;” and then, with 
the exception of “ Effigies Poeticz,” a thin volume published in 
1824, the author's literary ambition subsided. The reason for this 
is found in the fact that the poet had realized his poetic ideal in one 
of the happiest marriages recorded in the lives and loves of the 
poets. In 1820 he had been introduced to the family of Basil Mon- 
tague. He fell in love with a daughter of Mrs. Montague by a 
former husband, became engaged to her in 1821, and married her in 
1824.- He thus obtained the great prize of life—a prize in winning 
which either Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, or Byron might have en- 
vied while congratulating him. He insured his domestic happiness 
and domestic peace by marrying a noble woman, whose talents and 
accomplishments fitted her to appear in any society in Great Britain 
on a footing of equality, who could enter no society where she 
VOL. IV.—34 
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would not be recognized as a brilliant addition to it, and who ten- 
derly loved and appreciated the husband by whom she was adored. 

His domestic happiness he celebrated in his well-known “ Poet's 
Song to his Wife ;” but we should rather select some passages from 
the little-known “ Epistle from an Obscure Philosopher,” as more 
autobiographic in spirit. In this he describes both the ecstasy of 
the lover and the calm, “sober certainty of waking bliss” of the 
husband : 


“* She stood disclosed, 
A perfect soul within a perfect form ; 
Unparalleled, intelligent, divine. 
Dreams of some inner Heaven then took my soul 
Captive, and flushed the thrilling nerves with joy, 
Commingling with my sleep and blessing it ; 
And when she warmed with love, my eyes amazed 
Met thrice the wonders I before had seen : 
I drank in fragrance thousand times more sweet 
Than ever lay upon the hyacinth’s lip : 
Music I heard, sphere-tuned, harmonious, 
Ravishing earth and sky: Swarms of delight 
Encompassed me, until my soul o’erwhelmed 
Sank in the conflict ; and I then poured forth 
My heart in numbers such as lovers use :— 


O perfect Love, soft joy, untinged with pain ! 
O sky kept cloudless by the sighs of Spring ! 

O Bird, that bear’st sweet sounds through sun and rain 
Give thy heart way, and sing! 


Look down, dear Love, as Heaven looks down on earth! 
Be near me, round me, like the enfolding air! 

Impart some beauty from thy beauteous worth - 
Or be thyself less fair. 


As the hart panteth for the water-brooks - 
As the dove moaneth in the lone pine-tree 
So, left unsunned by thy care-charming looks, 
I pant, I mourn for thee! 


—She came unto my home; and with her came 
Infinite love ; content ; divine repose. 

Life rose above its height ; and we beheld 

Beauty in all things, everywhere delight! 

The sun that dwelt in our own hearts shed forth 

Its beams upon the world, and brightened it ; 

And from that brightness, as the ground takes back 
The dews it gently lends, we gathered light 

That led us through the dim sweet paths of life, 
Until our hearts bloomed forth in happiness.” 
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It is not surprising that the lover, blessed in possessing the ob- 
ject of his affection, should have resumed his profession as a con- 
veyancer, and worked steadily to provide his goddess with a suitable 
temple. At the time he married, the property bequeathed to him 
by his father yielded an income of five hundred pounds. He added 
largely to this by laboring with all his might to make himself a con- 
veyancer of the first class; he worked so hard that for some time 
he sat up all night for two nights in every week, in order that his 
business might be effectually done ; and added further to his income 
by taking into his office some forty or fifty pupils, among whom 
were two who afterwards became distinguished in literature—namely, 
A. W. Kinglake, the author of “ Eothen” and “ The Invasion of the 
Crimea,” and Eliot Warburton, the author of “The Crescent and 
the Cross.” By indomitable industry, by sheer practical, prosaic 
work, this poet obtained the means of making his London house 
one of the great centres of literary and intellectual society. As a 
man and as a poet he was perfectly contented with the domestic 
paradise he had created by his professional exertions, and gave vent 
to the poetic impulses stirring within him only secretly and, as it 
were, by stealth, singing the joyousness of wine, in which he only 
moderately indulged, exulting in glad conceptions of the sea, on 
which he never ventured, even to cross the patch of water which sepa- 
rates Dover from Calais, and putting himself into a number of dra- 
matic positions, some of which were happily foreign to hisown. All 
these moods of his brooding intellect and heart, some of them rest- 
ing on solid grounds of individual experience, but most of them 
springing from imagined scenes, incidents, and characters intensely 
realized to his own mind as he dreamed by his happy fireside, sud- 
denly blazed out, eight years after his happy marriage, in his book 
of “ English Songs.” The volume gained at once an extensive pop- 
ularity which it still retains. It will probably float more securely 
down the stream of time than any of his other works. _ 

In the same year (1832) that the songs were published, Procter 
was appointed to the office of Metropolitan Commissioner of Lu- 
nacy. Whether he owed this distinction to the fine poetic frenzy 
exhibited in his lyrics may be doubted; but from his ceasing to 
publish any more verses, it may be suspected that he considered his 
new post as one which directed him rather to keep a sharp lookout 
on poets than further to bring his own sanity into question. In 
1835 he made the mistake of writing “ The Life of Edmund Kean,” 
a publication unfortunate in every respect, and which was merci- 
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lessly criticised in the Quarterly Review and Blackwood's Magazine. 
The latter periodical had for years pursued him with an apparently 
motiveless malice; and the appearance of the Life of Kean fur- 
nished it with an opportunity for defamation which it did not hesi- 
tate to seize. ‘‘ This,” it said, “is the silliest book of the season. 
To say that it is like a couple of bottles of small-beer would be to 
libel that fluid.” In 1866 he published a memoir which was worthy 
both of his heart and his head, his charming volume on Charles 
Lamb. “I have found in your work,” Carlyle wrote to him, “ some- 
thing so touching, brave, serene, and pious, that I can not but write 
to you one brief word of recognition. . . . Brevity, perspicuity, 
graceful clearness; then also perfect veracity, gentleness, loving- 
ness, justness, peaceable candor throughout ; a fine, kindly sincerity 
to all comers; with sharp enough insight, too, quick recognition 
graphically rendered—all the qualities, in short, which such a book 
could have I find visible in this, now dating, it appears, in your 
seventy-seventh year. Every page of it recalls the old Procter, 
whom I used to talk with forty-two years ago, unaltered except as 
the finest wines, and such like, alter by ripening to the full; a man 
as if transfigured by his heavy-laden years, and to whom the hoary 
head is as a crown. Upon all which another old man congratulates 
him; and says with a pathetic kind of joy, his Euge, euge.” In 
1861, five years before this, Procter had resigned his office as one of 
the Commissioners of Lunacy, owing to the condition of his health ; 
and the last ten years of his life were more or less oppressed by the 
infirmities of age. He died on the 4th of October, 1874. 

Procter’s relations with all the men of letters of his time were 
cordial and friendly ; but his sympathies were specially attracted to 
that circle of writers which included Lamb, Hunt, and Hazlitt. He 
liked them all the more because they were atrociously slandered 
and, socially, in bad odor. Professor Ticknor, who met almost every 
body of note in England, was once introduced to this cluster of 
authors, who despised fashionable society and were rejected by it. 
In 1819, at a dinner at Godwin’s house, and afterwards at a meeting 
of the Saturday Night Club, at Hunt's, he saw “these people,” as 
he somewhat superciliously calls them, together, when they felt called 
upon “to show off and produce an effect ;” for then “ Lamb’s gentle 
humor, Hunt’s passion, and Curran’s volubility, Hazlitt’s sharpness 
and point, and Godwin’s great head full of cold brains, all coming 
into contact and conflict, and agreeing in nothing but their common 
hatred of every thing that has been more successful than their own 
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works, made one of the most curious and amusing o//a podrida | ever 
met.” It is somewhat surprising that a man whose whole studies 
in Europe were directed to the object of making himself an accom- 
plished student and critic of various literatures should dispose of 
such persons as Lamb, Hunt, Hazlitt, and Godwin in such a con- 
temptuous way, and speak of them as “these people,” thus echoing 
the fashionable slang current in the higher social circles in which 
Ticknor habitually moved. Indeed, nothing he records of the con- 
versation at Holland House is so good as two remarks made to 
him by Hazlitt, one that “Curran was the Homer of blackguards,” 
and the other that the Emperor Alexander of Russia “was the Sir 
Charles Grandison of Europe.” 

Procter evidently thought that “these people” were worthy of 
being cultivated, though he knew them so intimately that none of 
their faults escaped his attention. If he is uncharitable at all, it is 
in his estimate of Godwin. He was repelled by the frigidity of that 
philosopher's character. The poet Campbell, he said, had ordi- 
narily a cold, Scotch, cautious, and canny manner, but “there was 
sap behind the bark. If the oppression of the Poles, or any other 
flagrant enormity, was brought before him, his energy quickly flamed 
up. And he was also very vivacious, not to say riotous, in his cups.’ 
Godwin, on the contrary, was ever “very cold, very selfish, very 
calculating.” All his philanthropy was put into his books, leaving 
nothing to be put into his life. His conduct towards Shelley “was 
merely an endeavor to extract from him as much money as possi- 
ble.” The special champion of equity as distinguished from legality, 
he still did not hesitate to deny a pecuniary liability to a friend, 
because “there was no witness to the loan.” And yet this man, 
Procter adds, “has in his study compiled fine rhetorical sentences 
which strangers have been ready to believe flowed warm from his 
heart. I have always thought him like one of those cold intellectual 
demons of whom we read in French and German stories, who come 
upon earth to do no good to any one and harm to many.” This 
seems to us too harsh a judgment of the author of “ Political Jus- 
tice” and of the novel of “Caleb Williams.” Godwin was the type 
of a class of men whose hearts find no adequate expression except 
through their brains. There is passion enough both in his political 
writings and in his romances, but it is passion intellectualized ; 
passion used, even economized, to give heat to analysis and impetus 
to reasoning. His big head rested on a short, slight body; and all 
the blood he had was sent “through the veins of his intellectual 
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frame.” He was poor, and as his poverty proceeded from the in- 
disposition of the general public to pay for reasonings which were 
intended to prove that the people were the needless victims of 
superstition and injustice, and that they might, by following the 
processes of his logic, emancipate themselves from their oppressors, 
he was compelled to keep up the interesting connection between 
his strong mind and his frail body by borrowing from his friends 
and acquaintances money which was never repaid. Talfourd tells 
us that the next day after his first introduction to him at Lamb’s 
chambers, Godwin called upon him, and, after “a little chat on indif- 
ferent matters,” carelessly observed that he was in need of £150 
for a few weeks, and requested Talfourd to lend it tohim. On 
learning that his new acquaintance was a young lawyer struggling 
for existence, and had no money for such a benevolent purpose, he 
blandiy remarked, “O dear! I thought you were a young gentle- 
man of fortune—don’t mention it—don’t mention it; I shall do 
very well elsewhere ;” and then continued the conversation first 
started without any seeming consciousness that there had been 
such an insignificant break in it. It seems tous that there was noth- 
ing of the demon in Godwin, though there was much of the intel- 
lectual pedant ; his calm, supreme confidence in the unassailable truth 
of his opinions may have come from his laying an undue emphasis 
on the first syllable of his name ; and his habit of borrowing money 
from every body who would lend it was distinguished from Hunt's 
only by the absence of geniality-in his manner of asking for such 
favors, and perhaps by a thoroughly-reasoned, a true philosophical 
absence of gratitude to those who conferred them. 

Procter made the acquaintance of Leigh Hunt in 1817. He 
found him residing in a small and scantily-furnished house, with a 
tiny room for a study, which contained few books, but among them 
were an edition of the Italian poets in many volumes, Warton’s edi- 
tion of Milton’s minor poems, and the complete works of Spenser. 
No edition of Shakespeare was in the collection. “There were al- 
ways a few cut flowers, in a glass of water, on the table.” His sup- 
pers of cold meat and salad had little to tempt the epicure, but the 
guests were such men as Lamb, Hazlitt, Peacock, and Coulson ; and 
at small cost the company enjoyed all the raptures and glories of 
conviviality. Thought and wit, knowledge and humor, were not 
wanting in such an assemblage ; and the festivities were sometimes 
prolonged to two or three o’clock in the morning. Hunt, says 
Procter, “was always in difficulty about money; but he was seldom 
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sad, and never sour.” His friends did what they could to prevent 
poverty from souring the disposition of a man who ever resolutely 
opposed gayety to misery, and preached the gospel of cheer while 
bailiffs were watching at his humble door. He reminds us more of 
old Dekkar, the Elizabethan dramatist, who turned his calamities into 
commodities, and, though in a debtors’ prison, was still “ all felicity 
up to the brims,” than of any other professional man of letters in 
English literary history. Mr. Fields, who saw much of him in 1851, 
thirty-four years after Procter first made his acquaintance, declares 
that “in his bare cottage in Hammersmith the temperament of his 
spirit heaped up such riches of fancy that kings, if wise ones, might 
envy his magic power. . . . Whenhe looked out of his dingy 
old windows on the four black elms in front of his dwelling, he saw, 
or thought he saw, a vast forest, and he could hear, in the note of 
one poor sparrow even, the silvery voices of a hundred nightin- 
gales.” 

Procter was the constant friend of this Harold Skimpole in 
money matters as well as in heart matters. “Ihave reasons,” Hunt 
said to Mr. Fields, “ for liking our dear friend Procter’s wine beyond 
what you saw, when we dined together at his table the other day.” 
It is a pity that Procter did not record more special examples of 
Hunt's peculiarities of thought and character than he has done in 
his tribute to his old associate. Perhaps the one instance he gives 
is better than any other he could recall to his memory. Hunt “led 
a very correct and domestic life ;” during an intimacy extending to 
forty years, Procter never heard him utter an oath or “indulge in 
an indelicate hint or allusion;’ but he had a crotchet or theory 
about the social intercourse between the sexes which he, at one 
time, harped upon so frequently as to bore his companions without 
winning any converts to his opinion. “Dash him!” said Hazlitt, 
“it’s always coming out, like a rash. Why doesn’t he write a book 
about it, and get rid of it?” 

This was exactly what Hazlitt himself did, in the strange hallu- 
cination which clouded his keen intellect and, for the time, made 
his friends fear that he would end his days in an insane asylum, 
when he fell madly in love with Sophia Walker, the daughter of 
the keeper of the lodging-house where he resided. He wrote and 
published “ Liber Amoris,” one of the most mortifying instances 
ever exhibited, in literature, of a strong man, mature in age and 
somewhat cynical in his observations of life, falling violently back 
into the mental and sensuous condition of a babbling, blubbering, 
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boobyish boy; but after the book was published “the rash” that 
had broken out all over him subsided, and his intellect resumed its 
normal clearness and force. While under the influence of his insane 
passion he not only abandoned all literary work, but he bored every 
acquaintance he met with the most minute details of his infatuation. 
“T am a cursed fool,” he said, as, in the ‘course of his wanderings, 
he happened to button-hole Procter; “I saw J going into 
Wills’ coffee-house yesterday morning; he spoketo me. I followed 
him into the house, and whilst he lunched I told him the whole 
story. Then I wandered into Regent’s Park, where I met one of 
M——’s sons. I walked with him some time, and on his using 
some civil expression, by ! sir, I told him the whole story. 
Well, sir, I then went and called on Haydon, but he was out. 
There was only his man Salmon there; but by ! I could not 
help myself. It all came out; the whole cursed story! Afterwards 
I went to look at some lodgings at Pimlico. The landlady at one 
place, after some explanations as to rent, etc., said to me very 
kindly, ‘I am afraid you are not well, sir?’ ‘“ No ma’am,’ said I, 
‘I am not well ;’ and, on inquiring further, the devil take me if I 
did not let out the whole story from beginning to end!” Procter 
knew the girl who thus degraded Hazlitt into an imbecile chatterer. 
“Her face,” he says, “was round and small, and her eyes were 
motionless, glassy, and without any speculation (apparently) in 
them. Her movements in walking were very remarkable, for I 
never observed her to make a step. She went onwards in a sort of 
wavy, sinuous manner, like the movement of a snake. She was si- 
lent, or uttered monosyllables only, and was very demure. Her 
steady, unmoving gaze upon the person she was addressing was 
exceedingly unpleasant.” This essentially stupid and vulgar wench 
may have had in her some of the fascination of the witch; but we 
find nothing in_Procter’s description of her, or her traits as exhibited 
in the ravings of her lover in “ Liber Amoris,” which are not consis- 
tent with the theory that she was quite an ordinary specimen of 
selfish, cold-blooded maidenhood, endowed with a low kind of femi- 
nine craft, cunning, and malice, and, on the whole, the occasion rather 
than the cause of the unexpected outburst in Hazlitt of a senti- 
mental madness as wild as any recorded in the Confessions of 
Rousseau. 

Of Hazlitt as a writer, thinker, and critic, Procter had a high 
opinion, and he also esteemed him as a inan. “Some things,” he 
says, “of which he has been accused were referable merely to tem- 
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porary humor or irritability, which was not frequent, and which 
was laid aside in an hour. All other times (by far the greater por- 
tion of his life) he was a candid and reasonable man. He felt the 
injuries and slanders, however, which were spit forth on him acutely, 
and resented them.” When a question arose in a company of in- 
tellectual men, “the most sensible reply always came from him.” 
So enduring was the impression left by Hazlitt’s power on Procter’s 
mind that he was never tired of quoting pointed sentences culled 
from the writings of his friend; and shortly before his death, he 
wrote to Mr. Fields, “I despair of the age that has forgotten to 
read Hazlitt.” 

In the “Sketches” of literary men, now first published, Procter 
adds little to what he had previously written of Charles Lamb. 
This delightful companion, distinguished not more by his genius 
than by his character,—his character being indeed a prominent ele- 
ment in his genius,—was among the dearest and most valued of 
Procter’s friends. Lamb signs himself, in a short letter printed in 
this volume, “yours ever and two evers.” Mr. Fields’s book con- 
tains a characteristic anecdote of Lamb’s generosity. “Thinking, 


from a depression of spirits which Procter in his young manhood 
was once laboring under, that perhaps he was in want of money, 
Lamb looked him earnestly in the face as they were walking one 
day in the country together, and blurted out, in his stammering 
way, ‘ My dear boy, I have a hundred-pound note in my desk that 
I really don’t know what to do with: oblige me by taking it, and 


getting the confounded thing out of my keeping. Procter assured 
him that he was not in an impecunious condition, but found it hard 
work to make his companion believe it. 

Like the rest of the race of authors, and indeed, it may be 
added, the rest of mankind, Procter knew Samuel Rogers, the 
poet and banker. Rogers must have begun to look old forty 
years before he died. Jokes which date back as far as the 
year 1830 depend for their point on the fact that there was 
then something withered and ghastly in his countenance. The 
story runs that an acquaintance who met him in a public con- 
veyance, looking like a corpse on its travels, said to him, “ Now 
that you are rich enough, Rogers, why don’t you set up a hearse of 
your own?” Mr. Fields, who saw him in his last years, denies that 
his face, faded as were its features, looked spectral and sepul- 
chral. He gives an amusing account of the old man’s indignation 
at Samuel Lawrence’s recent portrait of him. “ Rogers himself 
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wished to compare it with his own face, and had a looking-glass 
held up before him. We sat in silence as he regarded the picture 
attentively, and waited for his criticism. Soon he burst forth, ‘Is my 
nose so dashed sharp as that?’ ‘No! no!’ we all exclaimed, ‘the 
artist is at fault there, sir.’ ‘I thought so,’ he cried ; ‘ he has paint- 
ed the face of a dead man, dash him!’ Some one said, ‘The 
portrait is too hard.’ ‘I won’t be painted as a hard man,’ rejoined 
Rogers. ‘I am not a hard man, am I, Procter?’ Procter depre- 
cated with energy such an idea as that. Looking at the portrait 
again, Rogers said, with great feeling, ‘Children would run away 
from that face, and they never ran away from me.’” 

What most impressed Mr. Fields was the feeble manner in 
which Rogers’s best stories were received by the gentlemen present 
at his breakfast-table. Mentioning his surprise to Procter, the lat- 
ter told him that they “had heard the same anecdotes every week, 
perhaps for half a century, from the same lips.” In fact, the bard 
of Memory had nearly lost the faculty whose pleasures he had sung. 
The winding-sheet nearly covered his mind years before it envel- 
oped his body. Procter, who remembered him in what may be 
called the prime of his ‘old age, says, “It has been rumored that he 
was a sayer of bitter things. I know that he was a giver of good 
things—a kind and amiable patron, where a patron was wanted ; 
never ostentatious or oppressive, and always a friend in need. He 
was ready with his counsel; ready with his money. I never put his 
generosity to the test, but I know enough to testify that it existed, 
and was often exercised in a delicate manner and on the slightest 
hint.” Proctor gives but one instance of his “ sub-acid words.” 
After going to see the statue of Campbell, he remarked, “It is the 
first time that I have seen him stand straight for many years.” 

Perhaps the account of Coleridge is the most notable of Proc- 
ter’s “ Sketches.” Wordsworth caught Coleridge in his inspired mo- 
ments when he described him as 


“ The rapt one with the godlike forehead. 
The heaven-eyed creature.” 


Procter speaks of him as having “a weighty head, dreaming 
gray eyes, full, sensual lips, and a look and manner which 
were entirely wanting in firmness and decision. His notions 
also appeared weak and undecided, and his voice had nothing 
of the sharpness or ring of a resolute man. When he spoke, 
his words were thick and slow; and when he read poetry, 
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his utterance was altogether a chant.” Procter, like all persons 
who met him, was amazed at the immense extent of his reading, 
ranging from Jacob Behmen and Thomas Aquinas to “ Peter Sim- 
ple” and “ Tom Cringle’s Log.” He was ready to talk with “ every 
body on every thing,” and grateful to the listener who would re- 
lieve him of some portion of the burden of his information by taking 
it, through the ear, on his own shoulders. One amusing instance is 
given of the impossibility of dethroning him from his dominant 
place in conversation. Dining once with a company of lawyers, he 
provoked one of the party into saying to his neighbor at the table, 
“T'll stop this fellow; and he accordingly said to the host, “I’ve 
not forgotten my promise to give you the extract from ‘The Pan- 
dects.’ It was the ninth chapter you were alluding to. It begins: 
‘ Ac veteres quidam philosophi.’”” “Pardon me,” Coleridge at once 
said, “there I think you arein error. The ninth chapter begins in 
this way :‘ Jucident sepe cause,’ etc.” Whocould stop a talker so 
ready with unexpected knowledge as that? Again, Coleridge once 
went from Highgate to London to consult a friend regarding some 
matters affecting the welfare of his unfortunate son Hartley. He 
arrived at two o’clock; found a number of persons conversing in his 
friend's drawing-room ; talked until four o’clock, when dinner was 
announced ; talked all through the dinner; talked all through the 
evening to the time when the last stage for Highgate was an- 
nounced ; and then hurriedly took leave, saying to the_host, “ My 
dear Z , I will come to you some other day, and talk to you 
about our dear Hartley.” “He had,” said Procter, “quite forgot- 
ten his son and every body else, in the delight of having such an 
enraptured audience.” Again, Wordsworth, apologizing to Rogers 
for being late at one of his breakfasts, said that he had been to see 
Coleridge, and had been detained by listening to his inexhaustible 
flow of conversation. Rogers naturally inquired, “ How was it you 
called so early upon him?” “Oh,” replied Wordsworth, “I am to 
dine with him this evening, and—” “And,” said Rogers, con- 
cluding the sentence, “ you wanted to take the sting out of him be- 
forehand.” 

Thomas De Quincey, the author of “The Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater,” was a writer of whom Procter knew little, and the 
little he knew he cordially disliked. What he says of him in the 
“Notices” is right enough so far as it goes, but he evidently had no 
appreciation of the massiveness and range of his erudition, or of 
his grand qualities of sentiment, reason, and imagination. The 
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defects of De Quincey’s writings spring from the fact that they are 
all, more or less, “Confessions.” Even when he abandons the form of 
personal narrative, and expatiates on politics, theology, history, phi- 
losophy, art, literature, and science, the peculiarities of his individu- 
ality are ever prominent. Whether he discourses of the Czsars or of 
Dr. Parr, of the Essenes or of Wordsworth’s poetry, of German litera- 
ture or of tory principles, a subtle element runs through the most 
widely-varying subjects he treats, giving evidence that he is writing 
a kind of psychological autobiography even in discussing topics 
which are seemingly most impersonal in themselves. This egoism 
leads him to violate the law of proportion, and to disturb the rela- 
tions naturally existing between the different parts of whatever sub- 
ject he grapples with. He wanders into an episode where at first 
he meant only to bring in a pertinent illustration; and when he 
once starts off in one of these zigzag movements of his mind, it is 
impossible for him to keep himself to his “objective point.” He 
translates trivialities into thundering polysyllables, and subjects 
them to the most painful processes of analysis, merely because they 
have become associated in his mind with some obscure oddity in 
his own intellectual constitution or moral experience. His caprices, 
his personal animosities, his obstinate prejudices, his tendency in 
discussing the most important questions to lay stress on the weak- 
est argument for the side he supports, are but signs of the impa- 
tient pressure of Thomas De Quincey’s individuality to be upper- 
most in every thing his mind touches, even when the matter under 
discussion has, to ordinary readers, no connection with the said 
Thomas at all. But with all these deductions from the value of his 
writings as a whole, the plain fact remains that he was a scholar, a 
thinker, a great master of English style, and a man whose general 
largeness and depth of nature are evident even in his strangest 
freaks of intellectual eccentricity. Above all, he was the last of 
‘that school of English prose writers who had sufficient grasp and 
power of mind to venture on the composition of long, intricate, art- 
fully-balanced sentences, which took up in their majestic sweep all 
the subsidiary considerations connected with the main thought to 
be expressed, either limiting its scope or adding to its force, and 
which were brought to a rhythmical end in cadences which pleased 
the ear as well as satisfied the mind. Campbell says of Wallace, 
the stalwart hero of Scotland, 


“The sword which seemed fit for archangel to wield 
Was light in his terrible hand.” 
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Considered as an intellectual weapon, the long sentence, so effi- 
cient in the hands of Hooker, Taylor, and Milton, was generally 
abandoned for Dryden’s smaller weapon, even in the age when Clar- 
endon gave one of the latest examples of its effective use. Burke 
seized and brandished it anew, wielding it as such a giant might 
have been expected to wield it, while, at the same time, freely 
availing himself of the rapier, the dagger, and ‘all the other small 
arms in the armory of rhetoric which had, from the time of Dryden, 
been found to be the easiest for ordinary controversialists to handle. 
The prominent prose writers of the present century, including 
such widely-contrasted masters of prose eloquence as Southey, 
Landor, and Macaulay, did not dare to take up the sword 
which had somewhat rusted since it fell from the hands of Burke. 
De Quincey felt no such distrust of his powers. The weapon “ fit 
only for an archangel to wield” is certainly not“ light” as he swings 
and brandishes it; but, at any rate, it is one which he alone among 
his contemporaries ventured to grasp and wield with a resolute pur- 
pose. Indeed, the prose style of De Quincey is of itself evidence 
that he possessed an original and creative mind. 

But it is time to turn from the authors that Procter knew toa 
short consideration of his own works. His dramatic scenes, his 
songs, and his narrative and descriptive poems form a body of verse 
of no inconsiderable bulk and variety—in bulk exceeding that of 
the poetic works of Collins, Gray, and Campbell combined. It can 
not be said that any portions of his writings can claim to elude criti- 
cism on the ground that they were youthful productions. In 1815, 
when the name of “ Barry Cornwall” first became known by his 
occasional contributions to the Literary Gazette, he was three years 
older than Keats was when he died. In 1819, when his volume of 
“Dramatic Scenes, and Other Poems” appeared, he was two years 
older than Shelley was when he died. Whatever immaturity may be 
discovered in his earlier efforts could therefore not be referred to any 
immaturity in respect to age. Charles Lamb affirmed that, if he had 
found any of his “dear boy’s” dramatic scenes in exploring the 
almost forgotten works of the minor dramatists of the Elizabethan 
age, he would not have hesitated to reprint them in his “ Speci- 
mens ;” but his dear boy was then thirty-two years old. There can 
be no doubt that by brooding long over his models, Procter had 
caught something of their peculiar audacity and verve, and become 
capable of reproducing, in a manner of his own, that strange charm 
which fascinates us in the best passages of Middleton, Dekkar, 
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Webster, Heywood, and Fletcher. His success in this, however, 
seems to us greater in his “ Dramatic Fragments” than in his first 
“ Dramatic Scenes.” But, taking his works as a whole, the one 
criticism to be made upon them is that their substance, esti- 
mated by the number of printed pages they occupy, is dispro- 
portioned to their real substance, estimated by the amount of 
thought, imagination, knowledge, experience, and passion they 
convey. We have to pick and cull, sift and reject, when we come 
to distinguish between the faculties which the poet displays and 
the matter on which they are exercised. Acertain antiquated kind 
of reviewing, much cherished still by what Procter would himself 
have called the “ferrets” of criticism, depends for its success on 
discovering unwarrantable rhymes, defective lines, and broken or 
discordant images, in the verses it reviews; but the fundamental 
question, in such a poet’as Procter, relates to substance rather than 
toform. Judged by this test, he exhibits adecided predominance of 
stimulant over nutriment, of melody over matter, of poetic quality 
and force over original poetic observation and experience. How- 
ever large, rich, eloquent, melodious, and potent may be the power 
of utterance, the inevitable question at last comes up, to the 
poet as to the man of business, “What have you to say?” 
Wordsworth answered it, more or less satisfactorily, to the last 
generation; Tennyson has answered, and is now happily alive 
to continue answering it, with a somewhat faltering tongue, to 
the present generation; but there still remains a mischievous ten- 
dency to exalt the mere possession and exercise of poetic faculty, 
apart from the matter in which it is embodied. Literary history 
proves that all great poets are distinguished by their more or less 
rapid accumulation and assimilation of poetic materials, drawn 
from all quarters of the known intellectual and moral world, as well 
as from their own observation and experience; and that their divin- 
ing and shaping imaginations operate on a tangible substance of 
knowledge, however different may be their modes of representing, 
transforming, or transfiguring it. After making all proper deduc- 
tions, however, from the mass of. Procter’s poetry, we find that 
what remains is a solid addition to the poetical literature of the 
century. His songs, as Longfellow says, “have the very pulse 
of music in them;” even when little is expressed that has any 
intellectual and imaginative value, the sentiment and the melody 
are still sweet and attractive; and there are some scores of them 
which are remarkable for other qualities than the mere indefinite 
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beauty which comes from vague images wedded to harmonious 
sounds. “The Sea,” “ King Death,” “The Sea King,” “ Belshaz- 
zar,” “ Wine,” “Song of the Outcast,” “ A Storm,” “ Fuller’s Bird,” 
“ A Poor House,” “To the Singer Pasta,” “The Lake has Burst,” 
“ A Bacchanalian Song,” “The Blood Horse,” “ The Rising of the 
North,” have a grand lyric energy which produces an instantaneous 
effect on the brain as well as on the blood. Among the “ Unpub- 
lished Verses,” printed now for the first time in the present vol- 
ume, “ The Burial Club’ and “ The Field Preacher” have a similar 
energy. Then what can exceed the exquisite beauty and softness 
of “The Chamber Scene,” “A Repose,” “ After Death,” “To the 
South Wind,” “ Home,” “I Die for thy Sweet Love,” and other 
poems of the same general kind? “Touch us gently, Time!” is 
perhaps the most popular of all his songs. Longfellow sent him, 
in 1853, a slip from an American newspaper, wherein the editor 
states that, in opening twenty-seven of his exchanges, he found 
that each of them contained this home-inspired lyric. Longfellow 
then goes on to say that on the Ist of June, 1853, it must have 
been left at a hundred and forty thousand doors, and been read by 
half a million readers. “The pleasure I have had,” he concludes, 
“in seeing this poem so reflecting and flashing from thousands of 
mirrors makes me hope it will give you pleasure to see it.” Per- 
haps “The Poet’s Song to his Wife,” “Golden-Tresséd Adelaide,” 
“A Prayer in Sickness,” and “Softly woo away her Breath” 
should be welcomed in every household where “Touch us gently, 
Time!” has entered with its sweet consecration of home life and 
home feeling. 

A large portion of Procter’s works consists of miscellaneous poems, 
from which numerous examples might be cited of his tenderness, 
thoughtfulness, melody, and grace, of his deep and delicate senti- 
ment, playful fancy, intense passion, and strong, daring imagina- 
tion. In redding them, one is impressed anew with the exceed- 
ing wealth of England in poetry, by the mere thought that she can 
afford to forget so much in Procter’s verse which would efirich a 
more barren poetical literature than her own. What she does not 
forget, however, is excellent ; and the poet, dying at the advanced 
age of eighty-seven, had not the mortification of outliving his repu- 
tation. The melodies which had charmed the generation of Words- 
worth and Byron charmed also the generation of Tennyson and 
Browning, and still charm the generation of Buchanan, Rossetti, and 
Swinburne. At the age of eighty, he wrote to Mr. Fields that he 
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had recently visited the house where he had played with a wooden 
sword when he was at the age of five. “ What,” he exclaims, “ has 
occurred since? Why, nothing that is worth putting down on 
paper. A few nonsense verses, a flogging or two (richly deserved), 
and a few white-bait dinners, and the whole is reckoned up. Let 
us begin again.” This is the transient, querulous discontent of an 
old man, vexed with bodily infirmities, and for the moment forget- 
ting the glow and gladness which he had put into his verse, because 
both the gladness and the glow had been in his life. In one of his 
“ Dramatic Fragments,” he put into the mouth of an assumed char- 


acter this statement: 
“ Age is a grave ; 
Where Kindness, and quelled Passion, and mute Love, 
Lie, hand in hand, cold,—dead,—perhaps forgotten !” 

But this was not the old age of Procter. Passion was quelled, 
but kindness and love neither died out of his own heart nor were 
wanting in the hearts of his family and friends. He had lived a 
good life, unspotted by any mean or base passion, and delivered 
over to no impulse of his impassioned Muse which made him vio- 
late one of his duties as a husband and father; and, while he was 
on his death-bed, his “ nonsense verses” were sung or read by thou- 
sands of men and women he had never seen, whose hearts and 
imaginations his poetry had stimulated, enriched, elevated, con- 


soled, and cheered. 























THE FEASIBILITY OF A CODE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. 


This paper was prepared by the late ex-Gov. Emory Washburn, shortly before 
his death, and is now published for the first time. Gov. Washburn was for many 
years Professor of Law at Harvard College, and a jurist of great eminence. His 
interest in the establishment of a code of international law was absorbing, and this 
expression of his views on its feasibility was one of his very latest efforts. It was 
read before the International Code Committee, but has only now come into the 
hands of the editors of the INTERNATIONAL REvIEW. On account of the high char- 
acter and standing of the writer of the article, and its great value at the present mo- 
ment, when war is waging on the continent, and discussions on international law 
are peculiarly important, the editors hasten to give it to the public. 

HE codification of the law of nations may look to some like 

an attempt to move the world; but it is not difficult to show 
that it is rather an effort to give direction to a movement to which 
centuries have already given an impulse, and which has become all 
but automatic. If it is the purpose of the movement toward inter- 
national law reform and arbitration to give a practical direction to 
the scientific thought of the age, and thus aid in binding the nations 
of the earth in the bonds of amity and good-will, I greatly mistake 
or the friends of the movement may find encouragement in their 
work by recurring to the analogy which subsists between men in 
their relation to law in their social state, and nations in the way 
they are bound to each other in their intercourse as independent 
communities. Nor is there any thing to deter us from pursuing 
this analogy arising from the circumstance that, while the people 
of a state are subject to laws which are imposed upon them by 
some superior power, in a community of states each is independent 
of all restraint in the way of law, except what has been self-im- 
posed. The analogy I have spoken of lies deeper than the forms 
in which we are to contemplate men as individuals, and when col- 
lected into states and nations. By entering into the latter they do 
not lose the qualities which characterize them as individuals, they 
only assume new duties as citizens, corresponding to the added 
privileges and protection they thereby acquire. The importance of 
this in its connection with the subject before us consists in the fact 
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which we are to carry with us in our examination, that while we 
are treating of nations as, in many respects, political abstractions, 
we have the same moral element to work with which is to be 


. found in the nature and constitution of the individual men them- 


- 





selves of whom these are composed. And in this way the average 
moral sense of the individuals of a state becomes the standard of 
moral duty in the policy of such state. A nation of Quakers would 
have the same scruples in engaging in war which prevail among 
its individual citizens. 

Nor is it difficult, with this fact before us, to show that the 
same principle which binds men together in a body politic, under 
the name of law, prevails also in its tendency to unite nations in 
social ties, though it may want one element—its being an emanation 
from a superior power. However it may have been in more bar- 
barous ages, it is no longer true that nations can or will live alone 
or unassociated with others, any more than the men can who are 
represented in them. 

If, now, we start with the familiar doctrine that nations are to 
be regarded as moral persons, having obligations as well as rights, 
it is not difficult to understand why /aw should be predicated of 
their relations to each other, on the same ground that it has be- 
come universally recognized in defining the rights and obligations of 
individuals in organized bodies politic. It is, necessarily, of vastly 
slower growth, but the stages and processes through which the Chris- 
tian nations, for example, have been passing within the period of 
history, point unmistakably to a condition of things when the rea- 
son and conviction of these independent moral agents will effect- 
ually dictate to them a law binding upon them all alike, regulating 
their intercourse, and supplying the means of adjusting and deter- 
mining the disputes arising between them. 

I have limited my remark to Christian nations, because, as to 
these at least, there is a common starting-point, for states as well as 
their subjects regarded as moral agents, in the recorded law ema- 
nating from a sovereign power acknowledged alike by all. And 
although, in its application to the affairs of life, it may want the 
directness of action which we look for in municipal law, it forms the 
basis of, and lends force and character to, all modern systems,whether 
they relate to states or individuals. And when we come to analyze 
and inquire what law is, and how it originates, we shall find fur- 
ther grounds of encouragement in the manner in which municipal 
law has grown up to meet the wants and necessities of an advanc-' 
ing civilization, such as the nations of the earth are and have been 
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passing through. One difficulty in speaking of law is the vague- 
ness of the idea which men attach to the term. To some it isa 
mere abstraction, like fate or destiny, the source of which is too 
remote to be sought. One may go through life without being con- 
scious of its presence unless reminded by the consequences of its 
breach. It is, at most, simply a rule to which the subject must con- 
form or be answerable in some loss or damage, the infliction of 
which impends upon its violation, by the way of sanction. It mat- 
ters little how the rule is made, if, when made, it is accompanied by 
this sanction. A municipal law derives its form from the ex- 
pressed will of the sovereign power in the state. It may be the 
utterance of a despot, the declaration of a legislative assembly, or 
the judgment of a court speaking for an entire people. But in the 
case of nations, law has its origin in an actual or implied compact 
alone between the parties who are to observe it. 

In either case, the rule is supposed to have its origin in some 
want and necessity of those for whom it is designed. The very idea 
of a state implies the inhering of a sanction in the expressions of the 
sovereign will, which is another term foritslaws. And it only needs 
that something answering to these should be devised by the great 
commonwealth of nations for their own self-government, to secure for 
them collectively all the advantages which have accrued to the 
people of individual states through the adoption of wise and salu- 
tary laws on their part, not the least of which is the reflected influ- 
ence of these laws upon the habits of thought and character of such 
communities. Every step, therefore, taken by these nations in this 
direction may be regarded as some advance towards the consumma- 
tion of securing the benefit of wise laws by some adequate provision 
for their enforcement. And it may be added that in the case of 
nations, as with the people who compose them, necessity often 
makes the rule for the occasion, or, what seems to be nearer true, 
the law seems to spring up spontaneously, as was the case, to a con- 
siderable extent, in the adoption of the three famous rules in the 
Treaty of Washington. It is true these rules became no further law 
than as binding upon the parties adopting them by force of com- 
pact, but in prospective they embraced as many nations as might 
see fit to recognize them as rules. There has, in fact, grown up a 
broad system of rules which modern nations regard, in their inter- 
course with each other, as of binding obligation, to which the term 
international law is applied; and although the ultimate sanction of 
such a law at present is war, the same law has even prescribed rules 
for conducting war whenever it is resorted to. I speak of war here 
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as a measure for enforcing a right or redressing a wrong, and, with- 
out dwelling upon the general principles of international law, I 
propose to consider how far we are justified, as we reach the history 
of municipal law and the developments which have been made in 
the elements of civilization, to believe that the same moral power 
which brought out and established the rules of international law 
will, in due time, provide, and that, too, through the law itself, a 
sanction for its violation, which will supersede the occasion for any 
further resort to war. Not that we may reasonably hope for the 
cessation of all wars, so long as nations are governed by bad rulers, 
who are at liberty to follow the bent of vicious pride or selfish am- 
bition. Nor is resistance to oppression, or the preservation of the 
life of a state against a groundless rebellion, to be withdrawn from 
the cognizance of war, while advocating peaceful compromise or ar- 
bitration. 

What I mean is, that between nations, as between men, differ- 
ences and disputes will often arise, involving questions of rights 
violated, injuries done, and honor assailed, which among men are 
grounds for personal revenge, and between nations give rise to what 
are called causes of war, in respect to which a wiser and, in the end, 
a more satisfactory course of adjustment may be adopted than the 
reckless waste of life and property which marks appeals to brute 
force. History shows that this has been effectually done in the set- 
tlement of disputes between men of whom nations are composed, 
and reason and analogy speak strongly in favor of its being equally 
feasible between nations themselves. 

Without adopting the famous theory of Hobbes that the natural 
state of man is that of war, there is no question that, long within 
the historic period, among the Teutonic nations of Europe, the men 
who composed them vindicated their own rights and avenged their 
own wrongs by what answered to private wars. It was not only a 
right, but it was much a point of honor, that one who was struck 
should strike back again. It involved, moreover, in the feuds to 
which these quarrels gave rise, the blood-relations of the respective 
parties. If the life of a subject was taken, the state left it to his 
kinsmen to take that of the offender in return, as the only redress 
then known to the law. 

And even among God’s chosen people it was a great step in the 
progress of civilization when the “avenger of blood” was compelled 
to suspend the execution of his vengeance, while his victim was 
within the protection of a city of refuge, and the question of his 
guilt was being inquired into. Nor need we go farther than the 
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history of our own Saxon ancestors to trace how, step by step, the 
kindred of the slayer, or of the person slain, were relieved from the 
obligation of taking part in their feuds, and how the injured party was 
at length compelled to compound an offense by the acceptance of a 
veregelt of a prescribed amount, till at last a regard for the king’s 
peace became paramount to the right of private revenge, and the 
state took upon itself the general safety of its subjects, by extend- 
ing over them all the protection of the law. Even the last relic of 
this barbarous age, the duel, sustained, as it has been, by a false 
notion of honor, has all but disappeared among those who have 
a right to claim the qualities of Christian civilization. It has 
been substantially the work of men as individuals, with whom 
some of the strongest passions in their nature have been made to 
yield to the dominion of reason and moral sense, without the direct 
intervention of any power other than their own will. And the 
question forcibly suggests itself, if such has been true of men 
grouped together into states, why may it not be true of the same 
elements though grouped into still larger masses, and a single step 
only removed in the scale of moral agency and accountability ? 

But if it is said that men as nations have not kept pace with 
men as individuals in moral culture and refinement, is there not 
enough in the personal history of these nations to justify the belief 
that they are going through the same humanizing process by 
which civil law has been found stronger than men’s passions, and 
the power of public sentiment has been shaping the policy and 
opinions of independent states to something like a common stand- 
ard? 

In the first place, nations can no longer, if they will, be solitary 
and isolated. Even China has opened her ports to the commerce 
of other nations, and Japan is going through a process of assimila- 
tion which is fast obliterating the jealousies of race. Greece long 
since had her Amphyctionic Council, and the necessity of letters of 
safe conduct for the protection of the citizens of one state when 
traveling or residing within the territory of another, passed away 
with the age of Cardinal Richelieu. Treaties have come in, like the 
contracts which bind men to each other, to define the duties and 
obligations of states to one another; and, by maintaining resident 
ambassadors at the various courts, nations are able to hold politi- 
cal checks which, though silent, become at times of marked effi- 
ciency. Through these and other media of free and frequent inter- 
course, but without compromising a single element of individual 
sovereignty, rules have been framed which are accepted as having 
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the qualities of law, which define the rights of each in the naviga- 
tion of the ocean, the mode of conducting war, the rights and duties 
of neutrals, and the rights and immunities of ambassadors, and the 
like, and enter into and form parts of a system which civilized 
nations everywhere are expected to observe. Commerce already 
has its code, which nations recognize and obey. Take, for another 
example, by way of signalizing the progress that is being made 
towards a final discontinuance of war as a means of adjusting 
national disputes, the important step taken by the parties to the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856 in declaring, and asking other nations to 
join them in making it good, that “Privateering is and remains 
abolished.” It was virtually abolishing, so far as they were con- 
cerned, an entire and important branch of maritime warfare, 
solemnly declaring that it of right ought to be prohibited by law. 

Grant that thus far we have no sanction beyond amoral one by 
which such a law can be enforced, is it difficult to perceive why, 
if laws which nations feel bound to obey may and do regulate 
when and how states may carry on war, and may deny to any state 
the right of making it in any or other than in prescribed forms, a law 
equally effective may not forbid the engaging in war at all? I 
propose to consider hereafter whether for such a law, if made, there 
may be a sanction, and, if so, what that may be. 

With the experience which we have that men and nations will 
continue to be aggressive and unjust, that differences and disputes 
will arise which will have to be adjusted, we come next to the in- 
quiry whether, in the case of nations as with men in states, the 
Christian world is not to discover and apply some better mode of 
accomplishing this than the wasteful, savage, barbarous agency of 
war. In looking at the subject in the light of an advanced civiliza- 
tion, we are to bear in mind that all the elements of such a civiliza- 
tion move on together in harmony; and if, as we have seen, the 
rules of these nations have been co-operating in the work of devising 
~ laws to regulate amicable relations between each other, and, at the 
same time, of changing the features of war, we are to remember 
that the people of these nations themselves have not been passive 
or indifferent to what has been going on in their midst. 

Nothing is more remarkable, as we contemplate the moral and 
political revolutions which have been taking place in the world 
during the last two centuries, than the change in the social con- 
dition of the people of those states. From being little better than 
pawns in the games of war in which the crowned heads of Europe 
saw fit to engage, they have, in that period, become a most impor- 
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tant factor in the problem of making war at all. The world was 
slow to comprehend the true character of that movement which 
culminated in the achievement of our independence, whereby the 
people of a state came to the front in leading and carrying forward 
national reform. Even as late as 1815 the potentates of Kurope 
could meet in conclave and dictate the forms of government Which 
the people were to obey, and recast the territorial limits within 
which their own sovereignty was to be exercised. But now, within 
the period of a single life,-the Holy Alliance is with the things be- 
fore the flood, while the voices of the people whom they despised 
are heard and heeded in the councils of the very states over which 
they once ruled. Austria owns not a rood of land in the united 
domain of Italy, Paris is the capital of a republic, and the rotten 
boroughs of England have disappeared before the bloodless revolu- 
tion of her people, while free schools and a free press are speaking 
to an awakened intelligence of the many, within territories whose 
lines of demarkation guarded, for centuries, the sacred precincts of 
royalty and autocratic prerogative. 

This fact receives an added importance, when we remember that 
it is from those very people that governments have to draw the 
material of men and stores with which war is to be carried on and ~ 
the strife of nations maintained. And men are beginning to ask 
each other why the peace and prosperity of a whole people should 
be made the sport of the folly, or passion, or mad ambition of their 
rulers. Let this interchange of sentiment be but a little more free 
and enlightened than it hitherto has been, and war must carry with 
it the sympathies of the people, or it loses its power altogether. 

There is another fact of significant importance, when consider- 
ing the question of war as a means of determining differences and 
disputes between nations, and that is a growing inability on the 
part of governments to meet the expense. Of all enterprises in 
which a nation can engage, war is the most wasteful and expensive. 
No nation has ready money enough to carry on war for any con- 
siderable length of time, and the consequence has been that the 
nations of Europe, with hardly an exception, if there be one, are 
deeply in debt for loans by which they have had to carry on their 
wars. 

The natural result has been that the power of making and 
carrying on war is passing out of the hands of the crowned heads, 
into those of the money-kings of Europe. The sovereigns have 
had to come down to chaffer with their subjects, and to take the 
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money-changers into their council. It is a modern movement, and 
the conditions of many of the states is an assurance that, with some 
of them at least, it must soon come to anend. England, whose 
debt goes back less than two hundred years, is fortunate enough to 
owe her four thousand millions of dollars to her own citizens, while 
our own debt of half that amount, the outgrowth of a single war, is 
eventually sure to be raised out of the resources of a young and 
thriving republic. The Eastern question to-day is an earnest of 
the measures to which nations will have to resort, as one after 
another of them shall find itself sinking under the weight of debt, 
and commromising its independence as it goes down into the gulf 
of bankraptcy. It puts into the hands of commoners the regulator 
that controls the movements of that political engine which the 
crowned heads of Europe vainly imagine is their own, and hastens 
on the time when national wars will have to give way before the 
demands of personal interest and individual thrift of the people. 
With these restrictions upon war, these increasing motives for 
peace, this growing tendency to a union of interest and sentiment 
among the people of different states, and the sure progress, 
though it may be slow, which the world is making in’ intelligence 
and civilization, we have, in the necessities to which they will give 
rise, the elements of a code of laws under which the Christian 
nations, at least, are to become a commonwealth in interest, in 
thought, and in the mutual relations of moral agents. 

If now it is asked by whom and upon what basis such a code is 
to be framed, and from what source it is to derive its sanction, I 
answer that, in the first place, we have a succession of treaties 
embodying and defining the compacts between nations by which 
they are accustomed to hold themselves bound, regulating their 
dealings and transactions with each other, defining their rights and 
duties towards one another, both in peace and war, and bringing 
into exercise many of the elements which are becoming recognized 
as entering into the modern law of nations. Let the work be 
undertaken by an associated commission, or by those who are 
delegated to represent the sovereignties of the states, and they will 
find the work, to this extent, already done at their hand. And 
they will find a still more important auxiliary in their task, in the 
treatises upon international law which from time to time have been 
published to the world, and are referred to as authorities by courts 
in which these questions have arisen, as well as in the diplomatic 
discussions in which the nations have, of late, been engaged. In 
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these we not only have the rules, but their reasons, which should 
enter into an international code, and these have found a place in the 
popular thought of these nations, by having become a part of a 
literature common to them all. We have a long list of illustrious 
names in every language of Europe, in whose works the learning of 
successive ages has been preserved, from Grotius to our own Whea- 
ton and Kent and Woolsey, who are accepted as authoritative ex- 
positors of public law, in the same measure as, in applying the com- 
mon law, Coke and Blackstone are referred to as exponents of its 
principles. 

In the use which may be made of these aids towards framing an 
international code, the field is as open to private enterprise as to 
the most formal commission. The world is more interested in 
the results than the instrumentalities by which they are wrought 
out. All it wants is that, in the end, there should be a free and 
spontaneous acceptance of the code, and it matters little how 
this is attained. In this light, the labors of Mr. D. D. Field, in 
presenting the outlines of a feasible international code, have an 
importance which reaches altogether further than mere statement 
of the principles which he has there embodied. It carries with it 
a pregnant hint of what individual minds may do in achieving a 
great international work. 

If in this connection we bear in mind how few are the springs 
which give an impulse to the mighty power of public sentiment, 
and with what effect they may act if they only harmonize with the 
natural sentiment that is common to all, and if we confine our views 
to the question of war as a means of settling national controversies, 
in contrast with that of amicable arbitration, we find the principle 
of fair dealing between man and man already enlisted in favor of 
such arbitration. It is what good sense dictates in controversies 
between man and man. It needs neither learning nor any great 
show of sagacity to conceive the idea of umpirage being wiser and 
better than an appeal to brute force. And writers upon juridical 
history assure us that in the development of law and its administra- 
tion in the primary stages of social order, in its bearing upon the 
rights of individuals composing a community, this mode of deter- 
mining questions in dispute by submitting them to arbitration was 
in fact, one of the steps by which positive and settled rules for the 
determination of rights (or what we call law), become systematized. 
So far, therefore, as commanding public favor in behalf of a 
code which contains this principle of arbitration is concerned, 
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it matters little who frames it or who signs the commission. 
We not only have this abstract sense of fitness in its favor, but 
also the experience of nations as well as individuals in its support. 
Nations have so often waived the bloody ordeal of war, that it is 
no longer a point of honor that peace should be the concession of 
a conqueror to agonquered enemy. The strongest and the bravest 
of nations have won higher honor by umpirage than was ever 
achieved by the prowess of contending armies. 

But there remains to be overcome a prevailing impression in the 
public mind, that no scheme of an international code can reason- 
ably hope for success which has not its foundation in the direct 
support and encouragement of the rulers who represent the sove- 
reignty of the nations. But that is assuming that public sentiment, 
upon which any code depends, in no small degree, for its efficiency, 
borrows its force and direction from these rulers, and that they are not 
to be reached through the ordinary means by which men in general 
are influenced and controlled. On the contrary, these rulers are be- 
coming, every year, more and more the organs of communicating 
the sentiment of their people, rather than of dictating opinions 
which the people are to follow. Like the men they govern, they 
are influenced by the circumstances by which they are surrounded. 
One of the powers against which they can not stand is the press. 
It is stronger than prerogative, and reaches beyond the lines by 
which a state is bounded, Napoleon, inthe height of his power, felt 
the keen shafts of the English press far more sensibly than he did 
the bayonets of her soldiers. The ultimate sovereignty in a state, 
I repeat, is in its people, and, if sufficiently educated, they are seen, 
in the end, to wield it for their own purposes. This has been done 
in Switzerland. It immortalized Holland and the Netherlands. It 
is what makes America what she is, and has, again and again, marked 
the progress which England has been making. With all of the pre- 
rogative there which is left to the potentates and crowned heads 
of Europe, the time has gone by when any one of them can, for any 
length of time, set himself against a reform of which the people of Eu- 
rope are in favor. And it is preposterous to suppose that a reform 
which, like substituting arbitration for war, has been here advocated 
and found favor in every Christian state for a hundred years, 
which has been made illustrious by the example‘of two such nations 
as England and the United States, has yet to wait till some acci- 
dental ruler of an enlightened people shall have given his permis- 
sion to its friends to move in its behalf. 
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The difficulty which would, after all, remain to be overcome, if 
all other obstacles in the way of an international code were re- 
moved, is that of providing an adequate sanction by which to give 
it effect. We ordinarily associate with the sanction of a law some- 
thing in the nature of a penalty for its violation, by which those 
who are to observe it are deterred from disobeying it from a fear 
of the consequences. 

This implies the existence of, as well as the right to exercise, a 
superior power like that of sovereign over a subject, in the hand 
of some one ready to take cognizance of such a violation. But not 
one law in a hundred depends for its observance upon any con- 
sciousness of sucha sanction. Men are not restrained from stealing 
their neighbors’ goods from a fear of punishment for the theft. It 
is enough that it is right, and that it is a law, to have it observed by 
men in their transactions with each other. The moral restraint 
which is upon such men is, ordinarily, all they need in its silent 
and all but unconscious influence. This is, every year, extending 
itself to the intercourse of nations and their rulers. Instead of 
Richard I. being seized after his shipwreck on his way home from 
the Holy Land, and sold as a lawful prize by one crowned head to 
another, had he lived in our day, he would be welcomed as a great 
and boon companion at the tables and in the households of kings 
and emperors, because the laws of hospitality have become part of 
the laws of nations. Or, like Dom Pedro, he might have sat side by 
side with Kaiser William at Wagner’s musical festival, because the 
laws of civility are binding alike upon sovereigns and gentlemen. 

If, then, nations can be prevailed on.to adopt, by mutual obliga- 
tion, such as now constitutes, in fact, the law that binds nations in 
their relation to each other, a rule which shall require them before 
going to war to offer arbitration as an alternative, in such cases as 
come within the proper scope of such a mode of adjustment, is there 
any good reason to doubt that they would feel as strong a moral 
sanction to obey it as they or their rulers would to be governed by 
the courtesies of gentlemen, or to observe the salutary laws of social 
life under which they live? 

But if we assume that the leading nations in Christendom may 
have already gone so far as to have adopted a code of international 
law, is there any thing extravagant in the idea that they are equally 
ready and prepared to enforce it by some adequate means? It 
does not require that it should be by physical force or a resort to 
arms. If they make such a code, it is because they deem it im- 
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portant to have it observed. And no one of the Christian power: 
would hardly presume, without good cause, to break its own 
pledges, at the hazard of incurring the censure of its associates. 
Even if such were the case, these powers would have a means of 
coercion left, powerful in form but hardly less fearful in its conse- 
quences than war, the law of non-intercourse which few nations 
could long withstand. And if, after all these, a still more coercive 
power must be applied, such a state of things might be regarded 
a casus belli, which, like the principle of self-defense in private 
life, is reserved to nations when the law fails to provide the requi- 
site protection which it promises, and which they would have a 
powerful motive to apply. 

How much farther does any one suppose Turkey can carry the 
atrocities of which she has been guilty in her present conflict with 
her provinces, and the nations of Europe remain passive specta- 
tors? It is a case where not only there must bea law but a sanc- 
tion by which it may be enforced, and Christendom is awaking to 
the calls of mercy and human right.’ The world is not going 
back again into barbarism. In the words of Mr. Gladstone, “The 
time has come to say, you must let Europe define what is just, and 
then enact it.” 

But I will not dwell longer upon this part of the subject. What 
we have immediately before us is the feasibility of such a code and 
how it is to be wrought out. In the first place, it must stand or fall 
upon its own merits. 

In the next place, its initiation must steer clear of the jealousies 
and suspicions which would be sure to be awakened by any move- 
ment which looked like the dictation of a policy by one power to 
another. And in the next place, the plan of such a code should 
be presented to the nations together as complete in itself as pos- 
sible, that they may receive it as a whole, with all its appropriate 
checks and limitations, that there may be no prejudging of it as a 
measure by any of its parts. And when we go one step farther, 
and ask, Who are to do this work? we may ask in return, Who so fit 
as men who have made the subject a study, who have no personal 
ends to gain or local pride to gratify, who come together by the 
attractions of a common interest to build up a work of universal 
beneficence which is to last for ages, and in which their own fame 


1 This passage shows that Gov. Washburn had in mind the exigency of the Eastern 
war, even when advocating the international code.—Ebs. 
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and honor are involved? They should be the appointees of no 
power, the servants of no master, the champions of no theory. 

And as we contemplate the present condition of the world in the 
light of its past history, is it unreasonable to believe that an in- 
ternational code thus conceived and thus put into form, addressed 
to the consciences and good sense of the nations of Christendom, 
would be received by them with the respect which is due to the 
importance of the measure? But grant, if we must, that it would 
fail of its immediate consummation, the concentration of so much 
thought upon a topic of such universal interest could hardly fail of 
becoming the germ which will grow and bear fruit at some no dis- 
tant day; for, vast as the work may be, it is not beyond the capacity 
of the human intellect to accomplish it, and, when accomplished, it 
will be second to none in dignity or importance among the events 
which have illustrated the world’s history." 


! The history of international codification may be thus briefly summarized: The 
first movement was made by David Dudley Field, of New York, at Manchester, Eng- 
land, in October, 1866, at the meeting of the British Social Science Association, when 
a committee was appointed, at his suggestion, to frame a code of international law. 
The committee consisted of members from different countries of Europe and America, 
including Sir Travers Twiss, Justice Denman, Mr. Westlake, O.C., Mr. Daniel, Q. C., 
of England; M. Berryer, of France; Herr Mittermeyer, of Germany; Messrs. Field 
and Lawrence, of the United States, and others. At the time this committee was 
appointed, Lord Shaftesbury was President of the Social Science Association, and 
Lord Brougham President of the Council. The work of preparing the code was 
divided among the members of the committee ; but the difficulty of procuring an inter- 
change of views was such that Mr. Field prepared a complete outline of an inter- 
national code, hoping that the other members would do the same. The completed 
code of Mr. Field was laid before the Social Science Association at Norwich, in 
October, 1873. In the same year the Institute of International Law was founded at 
Ghent, and the Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations, 
at Brussels. These associations, composed of the leading jurists and publicists of 
both Europe and America, have had annual conferences ever since their formation, 
the forthcoming conference being announced to be held at Antwerp, August 28th, 1877. 
The international law societies owe their inception to the efforts of the International 
Code}Committee of America founded May 15th, 1873, the original membership of 
which included, among others, David Dudley Field, Theodore D. Woolsey, Emory 
Washburn, William Beach Lawrence, James B. Miles, Reverdy Johnson, William 
Cullen Bryant, Elihu Burritt, Charles Sumner, John G. Whittier, John 7. 2 Pruyn, 
Charles A. Peabody. The work of codification has progressed favorably thus far, and 
the movement seems to be gaining strength constantly.—Ebs. 





















CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE; ART, AND 
EVENTS. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


A Strupy or HawTHorRNE.’—It was Hawthorne’s earnest and constant 
wish, that no biography of him should be published. In the face of this 
desire, a worthy life of our great story-teller would still be welcome; the 
world of letters had too large an interest in him to acknowledge even his 
own right to silence and suppress its memories of him. Perhaps a 
biography of him may be imagined which would deserve a place on that 
shelf, alas! still a narrow one, which holds all that is immortal in English 
biography ; but it would have required a genius as marked 2s Hawthorne’s 
own to write it. The book before us could only serve such a writer as a 
warning: it is vague in aim, provincial in tone, loose in style; utterly 
unsatisfactory as an account either of the life or of the mind of its subject. 

“ This book was not designed as a biography, but is rather a portrait, and, 
to speak more carefully still, it is not so much this, as my conception of 
what a portrait of Hawthorne should be. . . My guide has been intui- 
tion, confirmed and seldom confuted by research. . . . The history of 
Hawthorne’s genius is in some sense a summary of all New England 
history.” 

“ Whoever reverences something has a meaning. Shall he not bend it ? 
But there are two ways in which he may express himself—through speech 
and through silence—both of them sacred alike. Which of these we will use 
on any given occasion is a question much too subtile, too surely fraught with 
intuitions that can not be formulated, to admit of arbitrary prescription. 


1 The object of the book department of the REviEw is to set forth the literary 
activity of Europe and America so far as this is indicated by the principal books 
published from time to time. In order to accomplish this object, resident reviewers 
have been appointed in London, Berlin, and Florence, whose duty it is to obtain the 
new and important works issued in Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy for 
the purpose of giving prompt information to the readers of the Review. It has 
found impracticable to give lengthy and elaborate notices of books, except in a Véry 
few instances. A brief, accurate, and comprehensive summary of the chief merits or 
demerits of the various works received is all that can usually be given. This is 
deemed sufficient to enable the readers of the REvIEw to obtain, in all respects, an 
adequate and reliable estimate of the important publications of our time. 

* “A Study of Hawthorne.” By George Parsons Lathrop. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 
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In preferring, here, the form of speech, I feel that I have adopted only 
another form of silence.” 

These sentences, from his introductory chapter, are a fair indication of 
Mr. Lathrop’s qualifications for his task. That his critical views of Haw- 
thorne’s works and of every other literary subject—and the number of 
these on which he discourses is surprising—are without value needs no 
further proof. But the book contains several letters of Hawthorne him- 
self and a few new facts of his early life, which are welcome to all who 
sincerely honor his genius, and who are curious—as who is not ?—concern- 
ing his youthful associations and experiences. 


My O Lp Letrers.'—Dr. Bonar's lyrical writings have rendered his name 
quite familiar to the religious world. Many of his pieces have found their 
way into most of the recent manuals of Christian song, both in his own 
country and the United States, and constitute a valuable addition to Eng- 
lish psalmody. In the present volume something far more elaborate and 
extended is attempted. “ My Old Letters” is nothing less than a poem in 
twelve books, filling three hundred and fifty-two duodecimo pages. The 
title is at least unique, and would of itself hardly suggest any thing poetical ; 
but by an ingenious device the author turns his pile of old letters received 
into a fountain full and overflowing with poetic fancies. He pictures him- 
self as sitting down in his quiet moods and opening one after another of 
these memorials of by-gone days, and of friends many of whom are no 
longer among the living, and then as seizing on some thought or passage 
which he quotes and makes the suggestive starting-point of his own trains 
of meditation. Each letter of course furnishes a new topic ; and the poem, 
as regards its subject matter, presents rather a succession of meditations 
cast in a poetic mould than the unity of one steadily-developed theme. 
The internal continuity is mainly that given by the artificial connection 
which the “ Old Letter” fiction supplies. 

Dr. Johnson said of Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” that the volume was a 
wilderness of thought. The same may be said of this of Dr. Bonar. It is 
discursive, didactic, ethical, meditative, spiritual. It presents the views of 
life—the memories of its successive scenes, the experiences, hopes, joys, 
sorrows, failures and triumphs of which its history is made up—from the 
stand-point of one who knows their significance and loves to ponder and 
to speak of them. To lift these from the plane of the common and familiar 
into the region of imagination, and invest them with the golden light of 
poesy, was necessarily a very difficult task. The attempt to do it on so 
large a scale was a bold one; and if it has been but partially successful, 
this certainly is nothing to be wondered at. The poem has many fine 
passages—lines that are likely to strike the discriminating reader, and to be 
remembered and quoted as gems. The thought is sober, healthful, and 


2“ My Old Letters.” By Horatius Bonar, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1877. , 
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afluent; the verse vigorous; the language clear, and the imagery often 
very striking. It was, however, nearly or quite inevitable that in so long a 
poem there should be passages that are prosaic, and even commonplace, 
rather than imaginative and poetical. Wordsworth himself did not avoid 
this in “ The Excursion.” We fear that, like “The Excursion,” it will prove 
too long for many readers. It deals so largely with thoughts and feelings in 
the abstract, and so little with the concrete, with living persons and tangi- 
ble things, that it will probably be found rather hard reading for those who 
do not like to have their attention taxed. Like the “ Night Thoughts,” it 
embodies much of practical Christian wisdom ; but it lacks the condensa- 
tion, terseness, and point of that remarkable poem. There is too much 
amplification of particular topics, not leaving enough to the imagination of 
the reader in the form of suggestive intimations, If the same matter sub- 
stantially had been compressed into half the space, we can not but think 
the poem would have been more forcible and more likely to find many 
interested readers. But, with all drawbacks, the volume has many and 
great merits, and will without doubt be read with pleasure and profit by a 
great number of thoughtful readers, especially of those who have had 
more experience of life and have best understood its higher interests and 
relations. It need hardly be said that the whole spirit of the work is 
Christian and in keeping with the writings of Dr. Bonar, with which the 


public are already familiar. 


THE JUDGMENT OF JERUSALEM.'—To the mere student of history the 
destruction of the city of Jerusalem, and the final overthrow of Jewish 
national institutions, must always form an intensely interesting chapter. 
But to the Christian believer, who is familiar with the prophecies both of 
the Old and New Testaments, there is an interest in these events which is 
altogether peculiar in its character and, from the nature of the case, far 
more profound. Jesus Christ explicitly and minutely foretold them, and 
the question of his personal character and divine mission is closely con- 
nected therefore with the fulfillment of his predictions. Fortunately a full 
account of the taking of the city by Titus, and the unprecedented miseries 
that attended and followed this terrible catastrophe, has been preserved by 
Josephus, who was an eye-witness of the scenes which he describes. It 
was a happy thought to bring together and place side by side the most 
striking prophecies of the Scriptures in relation to the event, and the lead- 
ing facts as they actually occurred. Dr. Patton has done this in the taste- 
ful and convenient volume before us. To Sabbath-school teachers and 
Bible classes, to all careful readers of the Bible who are not familiar with 
the original sources of information, it will be a great advantage to have in 
hand a careful digest both of the Scriptural predictions and their fulfill- 


1 “The Judgment of Jerusalem. Predicted in Scripture, Fulfilled in History.” 
By the Rev. William Patton, D.D., New Haven. New York: Robert Carter & 


Brothers. 
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ment. It will save much time and labor, and probably afford a more clear 
and comprehensive view of the whole matter than would by most readers 
be otherwise attained. The volume is printed in the best style of the 
Cambridge press, is illustrated with plans of the city and temple and other 
drawings, and is sufficiently full in its details to answer the purpose for 
ordinary readers. Not even the most highly-wrought work of fiction that 
our own or any other literature can supply is so full of the pathetic, the 
terrible, the harrowing in incident, as the story of the final judgment 
executed on the Holy City by the Roman armies. We commend Dr. Pat- 
ton’s volume to those who would readily possess themselves of the material 
facts. 


HARMONY OF THE GosPELs.'—The best biblical scholars are generally 
agreed that any thing like a perfect harmony of the gospels is impossible. 
This is not because they are palpably inconsistent, but because they are 
unquestionably fragmentary. With the four gospels we are in the condition 
of a boy who has a number of pieces of a dissected map, from which, how- 
ever, some important pieces are wholly wanting. He may put together 
those which he has in such a way as to give a very good idea of the prob- 
able proper arrangement of the whole, but he will almost inevitably have 
some out of place and others for which he can find no place whatever. 
The gospels are not chronological histories to be reconciled, they are scraps 
of biography to be formed into a history. Nearly all the best scholars are 
also agreed that neither one of the evangelists follows a chronological 
order or can be taken as the basis for a chronological arrangement of the 
others, certainly no one of the Synoptists. The attempt tosquare Mark to 
Luke, or either to Matthew, has been definitively given up. We think that 
it is equally clear, though it may not be as universally conceded, that 
the time and place of incidents and teachings are to be determined not by 
notes of time in the gospels, such as the word “then” or the phrase “in 
those days,” but chiefly by other considerations. A rational scholarship 
recognizes that there was a development in the ministry of Christ, and it 
seeks for the key to harmony by tracing the course of this development. 
Thus we may be reasonably sure that he did not deliver two sermons at 
the time of the induction of his disciples into their office, one on the 
mount reported by Matthew, and the other on the plain reported by 
Luke. We may be very sure that after bidding good-by to Galilee, he 
did not go back and appoint seventy apostles there to do over again the 
work which had been done by the twelve. We may be certain that he did 
not deliver the denunciation of the cities of Galilee in Samaria, according 
to some harmonists, nor in Perea, according to others. We feel reasonably 
sure that the anointing at Bethany did not take place till after the denun- 
ciation of the Pharisees in Jerusalem and the prophecy of the destruction 


* “The Harmony of the Four Gospels in English.” “A Harmony of the Four 
Gospels in Greek.” By Frederick Gardiner, D.D. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 
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of the Holy City, for this is necessary to explain the otherwise inexplicable 
course of Judas Iscariot. His disappointed ambition had made him quick 
to take offense at the rebuke of Christ, which, following those events, was 
quite sufficient to turn one of his temperament and disposition into a 
traitor. In brief, any harmony is and must be imperfect; it can only 
approximate the truth and suggest lines which each student must to some 
extent fill out for himself; and in making it, the author must be guided 
rather by his insight into the life of Christ as a whole, and his recognition 
of the successive stages of his teaching, than by a critical examination of 
particular words and phrases. It was this insight which made Dr. Robin- 
son’s Harmony almost a new departure in this school of literature, in hich 
nearly all his predecessors had been artificial and unsatisfactory to the last 
degree; and either because he has availed himself of Dr. Robinson’s 
labors, or because he recognizes this element of development, Dr. Gardiner 
seems to us to have produced an exceptionally helpful book in his 
Harmony. In the Greek edition he has followed the text of Tischendorf 
with a collation of the Zextus Receptus and of the texts of Griesbach, 
Lachmann, and Tregelles. In an appendix he considers the principles of tex- 
tual criticism and gives a list of all the known Greek uncials, and a table 
representing the parts of the text of the New Testament contained in each. 
The accompanying indices are excellent,and include one embracing the 
more recent harmonies arranged in parallel columns. 


BATTLES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.'—It would be superfluous to 
remark upon the timeliness of a work on the battles of the Revolutionary War 
published in an epoch when all eyes are turned toward the events of that 
war by the centennial celebration of them, were it not for the fact that the 
work has a deeper relation to the present state of American thought and ten- 
dencies than is generally observed. We are in the midst of one of those 
great periods of historical thought through which all nations which live a 
<entury or more always pass. We are in the retrospective period—a fact 
which is not only made evident by the centennial celebrations of which we 
ihave spoken, but by the remarkably numerous and large production of works 
relating to American history, within the last decade, and by the wonderful 
avidity with which the American mind seizes upon them. What the precise 
effect this historical activity will have upon the people, it would be, of course, 
difficult to state ; but the general effect will be of the most beneficial charac- 
ter, because there is little, if any thing, in our history which the most fastidious 
would care to conceal, and there is every thing to be gained by a careful study 
of our institutions and the process of their growth. Certain it is that he can 
not be a real American who does not admire the endurance and the devotion 
to principle, the enterprise and the mastery over adverse circumstances, for 


? “ Battles of the American Revolution,” 1775-1781. Historical and Military 
Criticism, with Typographical Illustration. By Henry B. Carrington, M.A., LL.D. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1876. 
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which our forefathers were distinguished, and who does not feel the better for 
having perused a page of the history of the earlier American people. 

In the “Battles of the American Revolution” Col. Carrington has 
attempted to set forth something more than an historical account of the inci- 
dents of that war. He has endeavored to render his work valuable as a criti- 
cism of the military operations which were carried on from 1775 to 1781 in 
this country, and as an aid to the accomplishment of this design he has 
furnished numbers of typographical illustrations, The author declares it to 
be his aim “ to inspire fresh interest in the principles which underlie national 
defense,” and to “ illustrate these principles by reference to the war for Ameri- 
can independence.” Among the first topics treated are those relating to the 
justification of the use of force and the right of revolution. Col. Carrington 
says: 

“ A nation has in fact no right to go to war unless it can pledge its entire 
national resources to the hazard. Neither has a nation the right to go to war 
if there be any attainable settlement of controversy upon a just basis without 
war. Asa general rule, one nation has no purpose to destroy or absorb its 
opponent, but only to wear it out a little, so that it will be too tired to keep 
up controversy. As an equally general rule, nations are left after war pretty 
much where they started in respect of the issue made, but fearfully poor in 
the elements of a truly national life.” 

Revolution must be inaugurated only “in the last resort” and “when 
legitimate methods fail.” Of course it is too late now to seriously debate the 
question of the justification of the American Revolution. All Americans, at 
least, claim that the colonists had the right to throw off the British “ yoke,” 
and that the war was a defense of this right. As evidence of the justice ot 
the American cause, Col. Carrington seems to think that there were plain 
manifestations of divine providence in favor of the Revolutionary armies. 
Passing to the less speculative portion of his task, the author begins the real 
work of describing and commenting upon the campaigns of the seven years’ 
struggle. This he does in a clear and entertaining manner, avoiding the use 
of technical terms as far as possible, and evincing not only a thorough 
mastery of military science, but a complete knowledge of all the circumstances 
bearing upon the military situation. An impartial and judicial tone pervades 
the book, and the judgments expressed are as just to the British as to the 
American generals. The volume can not fail to be of service and interest to 
both the historical and military student. 
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Harriet Maatineau.'—Tuis Autobiography has been looked for with 
keen interest for some months back. It was written by Miss Martineau, twenty 


? “ Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography.” With Memorials by Maria Weston Chap- 
man. With Portraits and Illustrations. In three vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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years ago, when she did not expect alonglife. The work has been concluded 
by Mrs. Chapman, who also adds memorials of the author. Judged from the 
point of view of its interesting revelations, this work will fulfill every expecta- 
tion; its portraits of the writer’s illustrious contemporaries are ably and in- 
cisively drawn ; but when Miss Martineau, after having thrown off all belief in 
religion, comes to deal with those who retain their belief in Christianity, there 
is a tone of bitterness apparent which is much to be regretted. She has met with 
religious Pecksniffs and Chadbands, and leans too much to the opinion that 
these are typical of the bulk of believers in Christianity. Miss Martineau’s 
latest phase of belief is thus expressed: “ I hold with Democritus, Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, and others that matter is eternal, pos- 
sessing an active principle, and being the source of all objects and their effects.” 
She was, in fact, at her death a complete Necessarian—blind and careless to all 
the possibilities of a future existence. This is no misstatement of her attitude, 
for she refers with satisfaction to her feeling of complete indifference towards 
all things in the expectancy of death. She is somewhat impatient that this 
experience is not that of the mass of mankind. While we pin our faith to 
no man’s creed, however, and despise insincerity as much as Harriet Martineau, 
we have only to say that she has passed away, that Voltaire (who said he 
could destroy unaided the fabric of Christianity which had taken centuries to 
build up) has also passed away, and that the great verities of Christianity 
possess as much vitality at the present moment as though its assailants had 
never existed. It was in consequence of Miss Martineau’s atheistic ten- 
dencies that an estrangement sprang up between her and her best-beloved 
brother, the Rev. James Martineau, the distinguished Unitarian minister. 
This breach was never healed, and was the great life-sorrow of the deceased 
writer. There are passages in this Autobiography which can not fail to give 
just cause of offense to the inhabitants of the United States. Writing twenty 
years ago, in the near prospect of death, as she thought, Miss Martineau said, 
“T must say that I regard the prospects of the Republic of the United States 
with more pain and apprehension than those of any other people in the civilized 
world. It is the only instance, I believe, of a nation being inferior to its in- 
stitutions; and the result will be, I fear, a mournful spectacle to the world. 
I am not thinking chiefly at this moment of American slavery; . . I regard 
with a deeper concern the manifest retrogression of the American people in 
their political and social character. They seem to be lapsing from national 
manliness into childhood—retrograding from the aims and interests of the 
nineteenth century into those of the fifteenth and sixteenth. Their passion for 
territorial aggrandisement, for gold, for buccaneering adventure, and for vulgar 
ptaise are seen miserably united with the pious pretensions and fraudulent inge- 
nuity which were, in Europe, old-fashioned three centuries ago, and which are 
now kept alive only in a few petty or despised states, where dynasty is on its 
last legs.” This language is manifestly unjust to the greatest Republic in the 
world, and its predictions are being rapidly falsified in the history of the United 
States. The pleasantest part of these volumes is occupied with sketches of 
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Miss Martineau’s literary friends, Hallam, Brougham, Jeffrey, the Brownings, 
the Carlyles and others. The work will be read with great avidity; for, 
whether we agree or disagree with the religious, political, and social views of 
Harriet Martineau, she was unquestionably one of the most able and learned 
women of the nineteenth century. 


LonpDon, June 1, 1877. 

THE short period which has elapsed since the publication of my previous 
notes has been prolific in the issue of works of considerable importance, if it 
has not been rich in the efforts of original genius. In criticism the appearance 
is to be recorded of new books by Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. J. A. Froude, 
Sir Francis Doyle, and Mr. J. Addington Symonds. In biography we have 
had the memorials of “ Barry Cornwall,” the lives of Sir W. Fairbairn, Sir W. 
Fergusson, and Major Loftus’s Recollections. The interest, however, in such 
lives as Fairbairn’s or Fergusson’s is one rather appealing to a class than the 
general public, although doubtless there are points of view which touch the 
latter in some degree. I will only say of the two biographies in question that 
they furnish a fair estimate of the distinguished men of whom they treat. Fic- 
tion has been but poorly represented ; the only novel of note issued during the 
past two months is “ Weavers and Weft,” by Miss Braddon, and this work can 
scarcely satisfy that lady’s most fervent admirers, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is by no means devoid of talent. All our great novelists have been dormant. 
Nothing is heard of “ George Eliot” or Mr. Hardy, the writer of “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd;” while Mrs. Oliphant still runs her story in Cornhil/, 
Mr. Black his “ Green Pastures and Piccadilly” through the pages of the 
Examiner, and Mr. Justin McCarthy his “ Miss Misanthrope” in the pages 
of the Gentleman's Magazine. Perhaps the greatest interest excited in any 
recent book, subsequent to the publication of Harriet Martineau’s Autobiogra- 
phy, was evoked by a work of a totally different character, viz., Dr. Russell’s 
“ Diary of the Prince of Wales’s Tour in India.” I shall say more of this 
anon. Poetry has been represented by a new volume from Mr. Allingham, 
author of “ Laurence Bloomfield in Ireland ;” by Mr. Cayley’s “ Iliad ;” by an 
anonymous work, “ The Unknown Cross, and other Odes,” respecting which I 
have only space to say that there is much poetic gold mingled with consid- 
erable dross; by the “ Epic of Hades,” the production of a new writer, and 
one of no little promise ; and by several other volumes of less importance, though 
not altogether without value. Other important books are also noticed herein. 

The deaths have been recorded of two ardent workers—Mr. Cowden 
Clarke and Mr. Andrew Halliday. The former is too well known for me to 
specify his claims upon the remembrance of the present generation. The 
friend of men of genius for upwards of fifty years, he has not left behind him 
a single enemy. Mr. Halliday some years ago forsook the strictly literary 
career for the dramatic, in which he achieved notable success; but whatever 
durable fame cleaves to his name will be in consequence of the charming 
essays he wrote many years ago for Household Words, the Cornhill Maga- 
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zine, and other serials, His name will doubtless, however, be more familiar 
in the United States in connection with his dramas. His death resulted par- 
tially from an overtaxed brain—a form of disease which is attacking literary 
men in a far larger proportion than was the case a generation ago. 







Mr. Froupe’s SHort Stupies.'— Mr. Froude is a yery vigorous po- 
lemic, with a little touch of prejudice. He is just now troubled with the pro- 
gress of Romanism, which afflicts him greatly. In more than one of these 
essays he recurs to the topic, while the whole of a special paper is devoted to 
it, viz., “ The Revival of Romanism.” While one is disposed to think that he 
exaggerates the importance of the spread of Romanism in America and Eng- 
land, and does not sufficiently allow for the spread of other religions, Mr. 
Froude is undoubtedly in the right when he affirms that the Ritualists are do- 
ing the work of Rome in the Church of England. More than this: “ Roman- 
ism,” the writer says, “has taken into her service her old enemy, the press, 
and has established a popular literature.” In this, if it were strictly t.ue, we 
should be prepared to read the downfall of Rome; but, as a matter of fact, 
the Roman Church only uses the press in a most restricted sense; she knows 
that to establish a free popular literature would be to give the death-blow to 
her superstitions, Mr. Froude is very severe upon Protestants for their luke- 
warmness, and recalls, in striking contrast to our own times, those of Knox and 
Wiclif. Here he is on safe ground, for the supineness of the Protestants has 
much to do with the temporary headway which Roman Catholicism appears 
to be making. In writing upon Party Politics, Mr. Froude’s hand is against 
both Liberals and Tories to a great extent, though he is a strong advocate for 
party government, perceiving in that institution one of our most valuable 
national bulwarks. Several of the remaining essays in this volume deal with 
literary topics; and in all we find the same keenness of mind, comprehen- 
siveness of view, and excellence of diction. 









Mr. MattHew ARNOoLD’s Essays.?—In the preface to this work Mr. 
Arnold announces that the present series of essays closes his attempts to deal 
directly with questions affecting religion and the church. He speaks almost 
with a tone of disappointment, and is surprised that essays which in France 
and Italy should be regarded as orthodox, should in England be pro- 
nounced skeptical and heterodox. But Mr. Arnold has placed two classes of 
judges erroneously in juxtaposition. He gives us the views of two able free- 
thinkers, Professor de (ubernatis and M. Challemel Lacour, upon his “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma,” ani sets these against the opinions of religious men in 
England. It is obvious that between these parties a great gulf is fixed. For- 
eign skeptics are astonished that Mr. Arnold should have any religious faith at 


1 “Short Studies on Great Subjects.” By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 
Third Series. London: Longmans & Co. 

* “Last Essays on Church and Religion.” By Matthew Arnold. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 
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all; while English Protestants, attached to their creeds, are astonished tliat 
his faith in Christianity should not be more robust than it is. Mr. Arnold will 
never be able to bring together the two, though all through this volume there 
is an effort to reconcile the conflicting elements. The parallel which he en- 
deavors to draw between Sir Matthew Hale’s belief in witchcraft and St. Paul’s 
belief in the bodily resurrection of Christ is not a happy one; for there is an 
immense distinction between the two things-—-St. Paul affirms his belief in a 
single definite act, the knowledge of which did not filter down to him through 
sources corrupted and tampered with. Mr. Arnold again hits the Dissenters 
hard, and opposes them on the Burials Bill. The objects of his wrath, how- 
ever, continue to increase and multiply, and, miradile dictu, to exhibit that 
“culture” which is under Mr. Arnold’s special but self-elected patronage. 
Yet, notwithstanding the faults of this volume, it is thoroughly enjoyable, for 
its author is a man of taste, erudition, and refinement. His style is always one 
to attract, and those who disagree with his conclusions can welcome his work 
upon many points of concord with those who are at one with his opinions. 


Mr. Symonps’s RENAISSANCE IN ITaLy.'—This work deserves to be 
welcomed with the highest degree of satisfaction. It is executed in a large 
and broad manner, and with conspicuous ability. Mr. Symonds has long been 
known as an admirable critic upon the Greek poets and a writer upon Italian 
art; but even his greatest admirers could scarcely hope to have received from 
him a work of this magnitude. In a previous volume the historian of the 
Renaissance in Italy discussed the “ Age of the Despots,” and the present two 
large volumes are devoted to the Revival of Learning and the Fine Arts re- 
spectively. Mr. Symonds could not have chosen a more glorious era in 
modern Italian history for his recondite investigations; and those who desire 
to become acquainted with the origin, progress, and influence of that great 
movement known as the Renaissance have now at their command the most 
exhaustive treatise upon the subject which exists in the English language. I 
can not even indicate the chief features of the work, much less discuss its scope. 
The chapters devoted to examination of the Humanists and their princi- 
ples are of the utmost value to the student. We rise from the work with a 
thorough understanding of the spirit which animated Petrarch and Michael 
Angelo, and their contemporaries and successors. In style, Mr. Symonds can 
be eloquent without becoming turgid. Altogether, one can have nothing but 
praise for the entire work. 


Mr. Kitcurin’s History oF France.’—This work has not met with the 
attention it deserves. The Clarendon Press is doing more to furnish English 
people with thoroughly trustworthy histories than any other agency. Nor do 


1“ Renaissance in Italy. The Revival of Learning: the Fine Arts.” By John 
Addington Symonds, author of ‘‘ Studies of the Greek Poets,” etc. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

* “ History of France.” By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Vols. II. and III. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 
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these histories overburden the reader with useless details, Mr. Kitchin’s 
work—of which three volumes have already been issued—is a case in point. 
With the utmost discrimination, the author has sifted state documents and 
other writings bearing upon his task, and has given us as the result an emi- 
nently readable history, in which nothing of essential importance has been 
omitted, while all that is worthless or unnecessary to a right understanding of 
the facts has been carefully eliminated. His summary of French society in 
the middle of the fifteenth century and his portraits of Richelieu and Ma- 
zarin are admirable. Of the former, after allowing that he ardently desired 
the honor and glory of his country, he observes, “ He showed no feeling for 
the happiness of the French people, who have repaid his neglect by excluding 
him mercilessly from their roll of popular heroes. His influence over Europe 
was far greater than that of Henry IV., yet what Frenchman would for a 
moment rank them together?” Mr. Kitchin writes history as it should be 
written, fearlessly and dispassionately. 


Mr. MacCo.t ON THE EASTERN QuEstion.'—Mr. MacColl leaves us in 
no doubt as to his sympathies. They are against the Turk, and as distinctly 
with the people of the suffering principalities. A man who could discuss the 
Eastern Question in England without warmth would be a vara avis. Mr. 
MacColl is even warmer than Mr. Gladstone; nor am I much surprised at 
this, for he has traveled in those regions distinguished for the horrible deeds 
of the Bashi-Bazouks. ‘The author unites in one fell condemnation Ma- 
homet, Midhat Pasha, Lord Derby, and the Fad/ Mail Gazette ; and while he 
may be wrong on some points, he has the melancholy satisfaction at this 
moment of pointing to one sentence of his work in proof of his prescience. 
Some time before the war broke out, he expressed his belief that Lord Derby’s 
policy would bring on war, and leave Russia mistress of the situation. 


Sir F. H. Doyie’s Lectures on Poetry.*—These lectures are eminently 
readable, if they are not profoundly critical. The ease and freedom percep- 
tible in the style are accounted for by the fact that the lectures are printed as 
they were delivered to the students of the university. There will be those 
who will think that Sir F. H. Doyle has not done full justice to Wordsworth, 
and has given rather more than his due to Sir Walter Scott, and amongst 
such persons I must count myself; but the lectures are so delightful, and 
show such a keen appreciation for the essence of poetry, that the fault is easily 
condoned. There can be no difference of opinion as to the excellence of the 
criticisms upon several of Shakespeare’s tragedies. Appended to the lectures 
are a number of the author’s own poems, which exhibit some genius and 


more art. 





1 “ The Eastern Question : its Facts and Fallacies.” By Malcolm MacColl, M.A. 


London : Longmans & Co. 
? “Lectures on Poetry.” Delivered at Oxford. By Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart., 


Professor of Poetry in the University. Second Series. London : Smith, Elder & Co. 
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Dr. RussE.t’s Diary OF THE Prince’s Tour.'—Although this work 
came rather late in the day, it has been none theless popular. ‘This is doubt- 
less owing to the fact that Dr, Russell traveled with the Prince in an official 
capacity, and therefore possessed advantages which were not enjoyed by 
other correspondents. The author corroborates the view that the Prince’s 
visit to India has been productive of great benefit, and has more firmly knit 
together the bonds which already existed between Great Britain and her east- 
ern empire. We obtain from his sumptuous volume a better idea of what the 
Prince really did and saw in India than could possibly be gathered from pre- 
vious works upon the same subject. His Royal Highness appears to have 
braved some dangers, to have gone through the bore of an unparalleled num- 
ber of official ceremonies, to have traveled an immense deal in a very limited 
time, and to have left India with his popularity firmly rooted in the minds of 
the native chiefs. As an example of the publishers’, printers’, and binders’ 
art this work calls for the highest praise. When all interest in the Prince’s 
tour has evaporated, the volume will still be prized as a splendid drawing- 
room ornament. 


Mr. ALLINGHAM’s Porms.’—This is an admirable selection from the 
lyrics of a genuine poet. Many of Mr. Allingham’s songs and ballads are 
known in America as well as England, and one of those now reprinted Mr. 
Longfellow included in his “ Poems of Places.” The writer’s gift is a pure 
and true one; he sings naturally and unrestrainedly, and such ballads as 
“ Lovely Mary Donnelly” deserve all the popularity they have acquired. I 
understand that Mr. Allingham contemplates issuing another volume in a 
short time. 


De Cosson’s “ CRADLE OF THE BLUE NiLe.”* —Mr, De Cosson gives us 
the results of a six months’ holiday trip, and his recital is both interesting and 
instructive. Passing beyond the Red Sea, he crossed the highlands of 
Abyssinia, visited Berber on the Nile, and traversed the desert to Suakin. 
He was entertained by King John at his camp near Lake Tsana, and re- 
cords that he never beheld a more intelligent countenance than that of the 
sable monarch. Much of these volumes is occupied with details affecting the 
relations between Egypt and Abyssinia; and Mr. De Cosson confirms a pre- 
vious impression prevalent in England that the suppression of the slave traffic 
is by no means so easy as Europeans were at first led to imagine. Edicts 
which have been issued are treated in some quarters as little better than waste 


1 “The Prince of Wales’s Tour: a Diary in India.” With some Account of the 
Visits of his Royal Highness to the Courts of Greece, Egypt, Spain, and Portugal. 
By Wm. Howard Russell. With Illustrations by S. P. Hall. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 

* “ Songs, Ballads, and Stories.” By William Allingham. Including many now 
first collected. The rest revised and rearranged. London: George Bell & Sons. 

* “ The Cradle of the Blue Nile : a Visit to the Court of King John of Ethiopia.” 
By E. A. De Cosson. London: John Murray. 
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paper; and now that the Khedive is failing in health, the extinction of slavery 
will be inevitably removed to a remote period. Instances are given which 
show that the slave traffic still flourishes in Egypt and the Red Sea. These 
volumes are well worth reading from more than one point of view. 


Mayor Lortus’s RECOLLECTIONS.'—Major Loftus is now an octogenarian, 
but he still writes with a good deal of spirit, and yields quite as much interest 
as that we drew from his previous work,“ My Youth, by Sea and Land.” In 
fact, when once the reader makes sufficient allowance for his Tory proclivi- 
ties, he could not desire a better story-teller than the Major. If he does not 
always write grammatically, he writes cheerfully and vividly. He falls foul 
of society as at present constituted, and longs for “ the good old times.” The 
story of the Cato-street Conspiracy is here related anew, as well as the trial of 
Queen Caroline—a sad business, as the author admits, and one out of which 
no one reaped credit save the brilliant advocate of Her Majesty, Henry 
Brougham. The game laws are very dear to Major Loftus, and I gather 
from the tenor of his observations upon them that if once these laws were 
abolished the sun of England’s glory would begin to set. But the Major’s ad- 
vocacy of his political opinions is harmless, and will beget in the reader tol- 
erance rather than anger. ‘The interest in his volumes lies in another direc- 
tion—namely, in their social and personal reminiscences. The writer is one 
of a body of men fast dying out in England, whose idiosyncrasies a future 
race will look back upon with astonishment. 


Mr. Cay.ey’s “ In1ap.” *—This is not Mr. Cayley’s first venture upon a 
formidable translation. He has already acquired considerable renown by his 
translation of Dante. He now takes up Homer, whom he reproduces in 
hexameter measure. Certain of the passages afe very effectively rendered, 
notwithstanding the difficulty which any translator of Homer must necessarily 
feel in attempting to emulate the great Greek poet’s fire and energy. Pope’s 
translation, however, will still be considered by many more easy reading, 
though in saying this I do not wish to detract from the value of Mr. Cayley’s 
labors. 


Across Arrica.3—Commander Cameron is very outspoken in this work. 
He maintains that the question now before the civilized world is whether 
the slave-trade in Africa, which causes a loss of quite a half a million of 
lives, is to be allowed to continue. Cameron travels on a different principle 
from Stanley; the former is more conciliatory and peaceful, the latter 
determined and severe, with, it is to be feared, an insufficient regard to 
the sacredness of human life. Cameron has crossed Africa from the Indian 


1 “ My Life, from 1815 to 1849." By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy ; 
late of the Cold-Stream Guards. London: Hurst & Blackett. 

* “ The Iliad of Homer.” Homometrically translated. By C. B. Cayley, Trans- 
lator of Dante’s “Comedy,” etc. London: Longmans & Co. 

*“ Across Africa.” By Verney Lovett Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Commander R.N. 
Two vols. London: Daldy, Isbister & Co. 
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to the Atlantic Ocean, and met with unnumbered hardships by the way. 
The railway is a great civilizer, and Cameron recommends the acquire- 
ment of a port—Mombasah, for instance—from the Sultan of Zanzibar, by 
treaty or purchase, from which might be run a light line of railway to the 
Tanganyika, via Unyanyembé, with branches to the Victoria Nyanza, and 
to the southward through Ugogo. Such a line he considers might be con- 
structed for about £1000 per mile. He would also station steamers on 
the Zambési, Kongo, and Kwanza, by which means merchandise might be 
rapidly developed, while the affluents of the Kongo would enable traders 
and missionaries to penetrate into the greater portion of the at present 
unknown regions of Africa. Probably no book besides Livingstone’s has 
been published, affecting Africa, which can equal this by Commander 
Cameron, either as regards interest or importance, 


WituamM, Ear OF SHELBURNE.’—The life of a distinguished statesman 
is now concluded by his descendant, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, a young Eng- 
lish Radical of considerable talent. Lord Shelburne succeeded to the 
leadership of the little party left without a head by Lord Chatham’s death. 
Shelburne’s relations with Charles James Fox are narrated, as well as their 
subsequent estrangement from each other, which led to the coalition of Fox 
and Lord North, to the great disaster of the Whigs. Mr. Fox was unrea- 
sonably jealous of Shelburne, and the angry flame was fed by the king’s 
sending for the latter. The Shelburne administration, however, could not 
stand before the attacks of its enemies, and was defeated in 1783, when the 
Premier retired into private life. We must do this statesman the justice to 
admit that he was opposed to political corruption at a period when politi- 
cal corruption was the fashion. Shelburne died on the 7th of May, 1805. 
His political scheme was once described by Lord Beaconsfield as embrac- 
ing “a real royalty in lieu of the chief magistracy; a permanent alliance 
with France instead of the Whig view of regarding her as England's natu- 
ral enemy; anda plan of commerical freedom, the germs of which are 
to be found in the Treaty of Utrecht.” This volume is entertaining, 
irrespective of its political aspect. 


VIENNA AND Beruin.*—Dr. Reeve’s “ Journal” has been edited by his 
son, the present Editor of the Zdinburgh Review. It was well worth 
doing. We get personal glimpses of such men as Napoleon the First, 
Humboldt, and the musical composer Haydn. There are many views of 
Dr. Reeve upon continental matters which are not held now, but his expres- 
sion of them is not the less interesting for that. Nothing remarkable of 
a political nature is recorded, but the glimpses of social life are given with 
a good deal of animation. 


'“ The Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, afterward first Marquis of Lansdowne.” 
By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. Vol. III. London: Macmillan & Co. 

* Journal of a Residence at Vienna and Berlin, in the Eventful Winter 1805-6.” 
By the late Henry Reeve, M.D. London: Longmans & Co. 
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Great Famiuies.'—Mr. Walford is an industrious compiler, but he 
scarcely seems to have exercised sufficient care in the historical facts cited 
in his present volumes. The title of the work is a most taking one; but 
many of the “tales” are already familiar to most readers of English history. 
It is essential, above all, in writing a work of this class, to be strictly accu- 
rate; for it is precisely from such works that many persons derive their 
knowledge of past celebrities and events. We are afraid that in many cases 
Mr. Walford is not a safe guide in these volumes, though they are written 
with that ease and freshness which have made his previous works popular. 


ENGLAND AND THE East.*—Mr. Partridge is already favorably 
remembered for his previous works—“ Democracy,” and “ From Feudal to 
ederal ”—and this new book shows him to be still the same bold thinker 
and writer. He has arrived at the sensible conclusion that keeping Turkey 
for the Turks is not the wisest policy England can adopt for the preserva- 
tion of her Indian possessions. She must look elsewhere. Mr. Partridge’s 
arguments are worthy of careful study by British statesmen, and his con- 
clusions from these arguments are manifestly irresistible. He urges Eng- 
land, first, to avoid all acquisitions beyond the true Hindostan, but to get 
real possession of the passes; secondly, England must be able to concen- 
trate at Ispahan and Herat; thirdly, she must acquire influence over the 
tribes of Southern Asia, whilst maintaining strictly their independence. 
This would enable her to dissolve barbaric barriers existing against herself, 
and to establish those of civilization against Russia. Fourthly, will Eng- 
land postpone the reorganization of the Indian Army as to artillery, addi- 
tional officers, infantry reserves, and horses, until they are actually wanted 
in the field? Fifthly, she must command the Mediterranean entrance to 
the Suez Canal by a first-class port and fortress, else she imperils her 
whole strategy in Europe and Asia; and neither Crete nor any other place 
can vie with Alexandria in this respect as a base of operations. To say 
the least, Mr. Partridge’s policy is a very intelligible one as compared with 
many others which have been promulgated. 


Comets.’—This volume sensibly and ably contributes to our knowledge 
upon the subject of which it treats. From the siege of Troy to the present 
day the appearance of comets has been viewed with wonder and frequently 
with affright. Comets have always been regarded as evil omens. M. 
Guillemin, perhaps the most distinguished of living French astronomers, 
broaches some new theories in connection with comets, and in the course of 
their development asks the question : “ Who knows but that the incessant 


* “Tales of Our Great Families.” By Edward Walford, M.A. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 

* “The Policy of England in Relation to India and the East.” By J. A. Partridge. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 

*“*The World of Comets.” By Amédée Guillemin, Translated and edited by 
James Glaisher, F.R.S. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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rencontre of the planets with these cosmical atoms may be a means of 
increasing the planetary masses?” It appears to be still doubtful whether 
the nucleus of a comet is transparent or opaque. Much remains yet to be 
done in exploring the nature of comets. Kepler, Newton, Herschel, 
Tyndall, and Encke have all held different views as to their origin and 
substance. To the general reader, as well as to those devoted to astro- 
nomical studies, M. Guillemin’s work may be cordially commended. 


Russia,'—It is said that this work was declined by seven London pub- 
lishers, and yet it is one of the few leading books of the season. Publishers 
can err now as greatly as they did when seventeen of their number refused 
Thackeray's “ Vanity Fair.” Mr. Wallace has minutely studied Russia 
and Russian life for six years (1870-76), and this work is the result of his 
observations. Those who wish to be instructed upon Pansclavism and 
Slavophilism, together with a thousand other things affecting that empire 
which is now pushing to the front in European politics, can not take a 
better guide than Mr. Mackenzie Wallace. His book was not written in 
London or Paris, but amongst the scenes and people he graphically 
describes. ' 


Letrers OF Mrs. Browninc.2A—A good deal of interest attaches to 
this work, though Mrs. Browning’s life remains still to be written. When 
it is written, it will be seen what a fine and noble spirit possessed her. 
When Miss Barrett, she corresponded with Mr. Horne, also a poet of some 
power, and we have here published most of her letters, in which we get 
glimpses of her views upon poetry and poets. Perhaps it would have been 
wiser to have refrained from publishing some of these letters at present ; 
but they unquestionably add to our knowledge and appreciation of the 
woman and the poet. It is pleasant to read any memorial of one of the 
greatest female writers of poetry in the English language. 


A Ripe To Kuiva2—One of the most successful books of the season, 
and justly so, is that detailing Capt. Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. We have 
been almost surfeited with records of travel of one description or another— 
in which, not unfrequently, we are afraid our old friend Baron Munchausen has 
played a conspicuous part—but Capt. Burnaby’s book is of an altogether 
different stamp, and one which we should not like to do without. Its writer 
is not only a man of courage, but he possesses the ability to narrate his ad- 
ventures in a graphic manner, We “ who live at home at ease” can contem- 
plate in these pages the dangers of the man who took a winter’s journey across 


2“ Russia.” By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. London: Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

*“Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, addressed to R. H. Horne, with 
Comments on Contemporaries.” Edited by S. R. Townshend Mayer. London: 
Bentley & Son, 

* “A Ride to Khiva ; Travels and Adventures in Central Asia.” By Fred Bur- 
naby, Captain Royal Horse Guards. London: Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
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the steppes to the north of Lake Aral, and over the deserts situate between 
the mighty rivers Syr Daria and Amu. Besides a readable account of roman- 
tic adventures, there is much information accruing to us by reason of Capt. 
Burnaby’s Ride. 

Tue Jesurrs..—Mr. Cartwright’s work will deepen the antipathy to the 
Jesuits which exists in the minds of the great mass of the people of England. 
The history of the order and its practical working are detailed with much 
perspicacity, though the conclusions will no doubt be severely combated by 
the Roman Catholics. The English character, however, is too straightfor- 
ward and open ever to be reconciled to the teachings of the Jesuits, and 
in this sense, able as Mr. Cartwright’s book is, it is not an absolute necessity. 
It will, however, serve to confirm the opponents of Jesuitism in their opinions. 

ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.*—Mr. Leslie Stephen 
is the editor of the Cornhill Magazine and the author of the genial essays 
“ Hours in a Library.” He has here essayed a work of much greater magnitude 
than he has hitherto attempted, and in all essential respects has succeeded 
admirably. Certainly there is no work in the language which covers the same 
ground as these two volumes cover. Mr. Stephen writes in an attractive 
style, and has much power of expression; he is not humorous, but he pos- 
sesses a very caustic vein of language. He pilots us carefully through the 
great philosophical writers—Locke and others—and the division of his work 
headed “ Constructive Deism,” in which he traces the decay of the theory, is 
very able and very interesting. Three separate chapters are devoted to 
Butler, David Hume, and Warburton, who may be taken as the three corner- 
stones of the varying structures of thought which they represented in the last 
century. The student will discover in these volumes a thorough digest of the 
opinions of the numerous authors Mr. Stephen treats upon. The second vol- 
ume is occupied with “Moral Philosophy,” “ Political Theories,” “ Political 
Economy,” and “Characteristics,” in which last-named chapter the purely 
literary writers are dealt with. The author of this work now assumes a new 
and more important position: he is no longer the mere essayist, but the 
capable writer of a History of Thought which deserves to hold a permanent 

ion in Ii 

Fiction.—In fiction there is little of moment to chronicle recently in 
English literature. One of the most striking novels of the season is “ The 
Dark Colleen,”* by the author of “ The Queen of Connaught.” It presents 
us with vivid and lifelike sketches of Irish character, and is equally excel- 
lent for its descriptions of natural scenery. Its writer, whois a lady, has evi- 
dently a successful career before her.—Mr. Hepworth Dixon has also appear- 
ed amongst the novelists. His “ Diana, Lady Lyle”* is worthy of his name, 

*“ The Jesuits: Their Constitution and Teaching.” By W. C. Cartwright, M.P. 
London: John Murray. 

* “History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” By Leslie Stephen. 


London : Smith, Elder & Co. 
* London : Bentley & Son. *London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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and that will be held as sufficient praise. As might be expected, Mr. Dixon 
especially excels in description, and his character-drawing also exhibits con- 
siderable power. It is understood that the author has already dramatized 
this his first novel, and that it will shortly be produced upon the stage.— 
Miss Tytler is a facile and pleasant writer, and “ What She Came Through”’ 
is distinguished for a natural grace and simplicity of style. This writer is 
never very sensational in plot, though there is sufficient interest evolved in 
her characters to make us go through her stories, even did she not pos- 
sess other excellent qualifications for writing —Mr. Black’s latest novel* 
will naturally attract considerable attention both in England and 
America, yet it is doubtful whether his friends will be satisfied with 
it. The heroine fully bears out her title, but Violet North can not 
be compared with Sheila. There seems just a little indication that 
Mr. Black is failing to present us with types of womanhood which 
have all the freshness and naturalness upon them characteristic of his 
earlier portraits. And yet his present novel has many charming de- 
scriptions of scenery and excellent touches of character. There are 
few novelists of the male sex who can adequately portray female 
characters, but Mr. Black has been generally more successful with 
the other sex than with his own. “ Madcap Violet ” is, however, an excep- 
tion to the rule. Perhaps the best character in the novel is Mr. James 
Drummond, and after this some of the minor characters stand out with the 
greatest prominence. Thescene of the novel is laid partly in England and 
partly in Scotland, and, what is rather unusual in Mr. Biack, there is an 
improbability of incident. In his next story let us hope to welcome him 
again as one of the most natural of all our existing novel-writers.—Miss 
Braddon,* has a tremendous power of production. We should really be 
afraid to say how many novels she has written within the past few years. 
We do not, of course, expect from her works of art or works of deep 
thought, but she generally manages to write so that we invariably read her 
stories through. Her hysterical and sensational power is great, and will 
always find its market. By those who like her novels, this latest fiction— 
which relates to Cornish life and scenery—will be found as readable as 
any of its predecessors, There is some power of character-drawing exhib- 
ited.— Miss Grant has written an admirable story,‘ clever alike in its 
delineations of character and scenery. This writer published a few years 
ago a novel, entitled “ Victor Lescar,” which afforded greater promise 
than that of almost any of the younger race of novelists. While the 
present novel is scarcely equal to the work just mentioned—being in fact 


1 London: Daldy, Isbister & Co. 

2 “Madcap Violet.” By William Black, author of ‘“‘A Princess of Thule,” etc. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

* “ Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. By M. E. Braddon.” London: Maxwell & Co. 

* “The Sun Maid.” By Miss Grant, author of ‘‘ Victor Lescar,” etc. London: 
Bentley & Son, 
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of a totally different type-—it is still far in advance of the ordinary books 
of fiction of the day. It details the history of an Englishman, Sir Gilbert 
Erle, and a Russian princess, and their subsequent union, and the sketches 
of life at Pau and descriptions of Pyrenean scenery are admirable-—The 
author of “ Elsie” ‘is understood to be a young lady, and this is her second 
novel. It is not often one can chronicle so distinct an advance in the 
novelist’s art as we find to be the case here. There is a greater grasp of 
character, and altogether more boldness of method. The writer is not 
without her faults, but she has excellences which far outweigh them. 
Helen Colquhoun, the heroine of the present story, isa woman of the 
noblest and purest type. The nature of her victory shall not, in justice to 
the author, be revealed, but the narrative is one that will enlist the sympa- 
thy and admiration of every reader.— Mrs. Henry Wood’ is a very 
prolific writer, exhibiting considerable ingenuity in the elaboration of plots. 
Her present novel is not equal to many others we have had from the same 
hand. In fact, there is toomuch danger of all our successful novelists 
writing too rapidly. The example of George Eliot would be salutary to 
many .of the manufacturers of fiction. Mrs. Wood, however, is always 
pleasant to read; her stories never flag, and that is a tribute of no mean 
importance to a story-teller—Miss Hay’s new novel* has much impressed 
me in its favor. Without straining after effect, she has really produced an 
excellent work. The character of Nora stands out in bold relief, as an 
impulsive girl in the first instance, and finally as a truly brave and noble 
woman. ‘The book altogether is upon a high level of merit, and such as to 
afford every encouragement to its author to proceed in the literary path 
she has chosen. G. B.S. 
Lonpon. 


LANFREY'’S NAPOLEON THE First.‘—Like the preceding volumes of this 
interesting and instructive work, the volume before us is written for the 
purpose of showing France and the world the other side of Napoleon’s 
character. We say the “other side,” because hitherto, with but few unim- 
portant exceptions, historical and biographical writers, and especially French- 
men, have been so dazzled by the transcendent military genius and unparal- 
leled success of the great Napoleon, that they have endowed him with nearly 
every human virtue, while they have lost sight of his manifold vices and 
imperfections. They have admired and praised him with such unanimity, 
and criticised him with such an abundance of justification and excuse, that 
the world has finally adopted an entirely false idea of him. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if any man in modern times has ever had his faults more leniently 
treated, or his merits, such as they may be, more generally overestimated by 


* “A Woman’s Victory.” By the Author of ‘‘ Elsie.” London: Tinsley Brothers. 

* “ Edina.” By Mrs. Henry Wood. London: Bentley & Son. 

* “ Nora’s Love Test.” By Mary Cecil Hay. London: Hurst & Blackett. 

* “The History of Napoleon the First.”, By P. Lanfrey, Vol. III. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1876. 
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historians, orators, and statesmen. It is not our intention to point out the 
reasons therefor, nor to enter into any general discussion of the circum- 
stances of Napoleon’s career. The former would carry us too far, and the 
latter has been rendered unnecessary by the work now under consideration. 
The critical reader will find it a positive relief to turn from the dead level of 
adulation and hero-worship, beginning with the Moniteur, and including 
Abbott, Thiers, and even Carlyle, to Lanfrey’s independent and searching 
exposition of the real motives and principles of this most bloody scourge of 
the human race. Here, for the first time, we find his character, aspirations, 
and deeds set forth in all their hideous wickedness. The volume before us 
begins with the campaign of Pultusk and Eylau, November, 1806, and ends 
with the deposition of King Louis, and the absorption of Holland by the 
French Empire, July, 1810. From the first page to the last, treating as it 
does of one of the most remarkable periods in Napoleon’s career, it com- 
mands the closest attention and interest of the reader. The narrative is clear, 
strong, and convincing, and presents the personal aims and motives of Napo- 
leon in a new but truthful light. The author has collated and studied the 
private and public correspondence of the Emperor, together with that of the 
principal characters of the time, whether they supported or opposed him. 
Reports, bulletins, and decrees have been compared and quoted, and many 
sources of information hitherto unattainable or overlooked have been sought 
out and used to elucidate not only the overmastering military genius, but also 
to expose the insatiable ambition and greed, the never-ending duplicity and 
falsehood, the overbearing cruelty and tyranny, the heartless coldness and 
infidelity, the contemptible meanness and pliability of the successful adven- 
turer, who subjugated France and, for twenty years, deluged all Europe with 
blood. How his own genius and audacity extricated him time and again, as 
at Austerlitz and Wagram, from the desperate straits into which his greed and 
ambition had led him ; how the weakness and imbecility of neighboring kings, 
and the disorganization and dissensions of neighboring nations tempted him 
with the hope of establishing an universal empire, and thus led him from the 
intoxication of victory, through the doubt and humiliation of a fruitless struggle 
against Europe united, to the despair of irrevocable defeat and exile, are so 
clearly set forth in the story which Lanfrey has written, that no disinterested 
person can read it without adopting the author’s conclusions, albeit they are 
not always supported by citations of documents or authorities. No one can 
carefully study this history without being deeply impressed by the reflection 
that, if Napoleon was endowed with extraordinary abilities, he was also 
favored by the most extraordinary opportunities ; that, no matter how great 
may have been his merits as a soldier and statesman, his character, in every 
other relation of life, was about as bad as it is possible for human nature to 
become. 

We commend this work to every man who has come to look upon Napo- 
leon as his hero; to every American citizen who values liberty and the sacred 
forms of law higher than Cesarism and military glory; and, finally, to every 
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family in which there are sons to be imbued with correct ideas of history and 
historical characters, and, above all, of the inestimable value of the personal 
liberty and free institutions which are the common heritage of all English- 


speaking people. 


DirFicutties OF Bewier.'—Mr. Shore is known as one of the most 
earnest and hard-working clergymén in London, and he has just surprised 
his friends by publishing a volume of sermons which are remarkable for 
their ability and catholicity. Originally preached in Berkeley Chapel, 
Mayfair, these sermons now seek a wider suffrage, and they will not seek it 
in vain. The author speaks as a brother in clear and emphatic terms, 
while at the same time he admits that there are deep mysteries in Religion 
which can not be explained, just as there are mysteries in Nature and Life. 
He has shown, however, how these difficulties may be reconciled with an 
unswerving faith, and he has done this with a literary force and power 
which make his work eminently acceptable. 


THEBES AND ITs TempLes.*—A vivid impression of the ancient city of 
Thebes is gained from the photographs which Captain Abney took upon 
the spot during his recent visit. The grand colonnade of Luxor and a 
sunset at Thebes, giving the effects of a cloudy sky, are admirably realized. 
The aut! or seems to have exercised a praiseworthy discretion in choosing 
his po’ .ts of view, and the whole volume is most creditably executed. 





RECENT GERMAN BOOKS. 


In point of literary style, of general popularity, and of practical usefulness 
Professor Ihering’s little monograph * of barely one hundred pages may fairly 
<laim to be placed at the head of our present list of new German books. It 
has indeed almost ceased to be new, except in the sense that a valuable 
book is always new. The substance of the first edition was originally de- 
Kivered as a lecture before the Jurists’ Association of Vienna, but it has 
already passed through five editions. If the author before a society of 
learned colleagues perhaps gave more attention to a technical and abstract 
argument against the theory of Savigny and Puchta, that the formation of 
law in a state is a process of natural growth, in which the people are mere 
passive spectators, he has reduced this somewhat in the pub'ished form, and 
the more concrete discussion has the largest place. And what a discussion ! 
so lucid in style, so pertinent in illustrations, so healthy in tone! The price 


* “ Some Difficulties of Belief.” By the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. Lon- 
don : Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

*“ Thebes and its Five Great Temples.” By Captain W. de W. Abney, F.R.S. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 

*“*Der Kampf um’s Recht.” By Professor Rudolf von Ihering of Gottingen. 
Vienna: G. J. Manz. 1876. 
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of law in a state is eternal conflict. The peasant who defends his property 
in the village court, the merchant who jealously resists any tampering with 
his credit, the soldier who defends his honor at the sword’s point,—each of 
these is fighting for that law which is dearest to him. He who tolerates an 
injustice from hatred of strife, from indolence, or from any other cause, is 
not only untrue to himself, but also to society. The strength of law in a 
state is no greater than the sum of individual purposes to defend individual 
rights. The itinerant Englishman will break his journey, not only in his own 
country but also on the continent, and resist at any cost of money, time, and 
trouble the pettiest attempt at extortion. The German simply growls and 
then submits. But in this difference between the individual Englishman and 
the individual German is contained, says the author in an eloquent passage, 
all the difference between the histories, the freedom, the institutions, of Eng- 
land and Germany. This is a lesson which Germany very much needs, and 
nobody could put it more boldly, clearly, and forcibly. But while the author 
develops the proposition that the individual in asserting his own rights 
creates law for society, which though true is a selfish truth, he does not state 
the converse, that in defending the rights of others—that is to say, of society— 
he also vindicates his own, If the first proposition is often neglected in 
Germany, the second seems to be unknown. Somebody, perhaps Dr. 
Ihering, might do his countrymen a service by a treatise on this other valu- 
able social law. In the number of languages into which the “ Battle for 
Law” has been translated, such as Hungarian, modern Greek, Servian, Rus- 
sian, Roumanian, and nearly all the Western tongues except English, one 
will recognize a literary success which has few parallels. 

There is at present among Germans a marked revival of interest in their 
older philosophers, and especially in Leibnitz. It is indeed refreshing now 
and then to turn from the tiresome hair-splitting, from the subjective and the 
objective, from the “ Ich,” the psychical moment, or the “ Ding an und fiir 
sich,” of modern philosophy, to that universal genius, that muscular and 
healthy understanding. Leibnitz' was perhaps not more of a German in 
feeling than Goethe, or Heine, or Monsieur Jacob Offenbach. He lived a 
great deal at Paris, wrote chiefly in French and Latin, and when Dr. 
Kirchner prepared his little book, he had to translate nearly every thing into 
German. It is true that he once drew up a plan of German unity, and this 
may justify the presentation of the author of the monadic theory as a typical 
German patriot and philosopher. The plan of collecting a volume of de- 
tached passages for the purpose of making known an author’s views on a 
great variety of topics, which is one of the tendencies of the present age, is 
not altogether inexcusable in the case of a man whose published writings 
number some two hundred. Dr. Kirchner’s collection, which seems to be 
made with industry, judgment, and taste, covers no less than thirty-one sub- 


1“Leibnitz: Sein Leben und ,Wirken.” By Dr. Friedrich Kirchner. Cothen ; 
Paul Schettler. 1877. 
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jects. They give, so far as isolated extracts can give, Leibnitz’s views on 
the conduct of life, patriotism, politics, science, history, philosophy, logic, 
ethics, art, religion, atheism, law, God, theology, death, immortality, besides 
his own peculiar and favorite topics, monadology, pre-established harmony, 
etc. The German version is for the most part concise, clear, and pointed. 
Here is a wholesome maxim for -controversialists : “I have always been glad 
to hear reasonable objections to my own views, and have never examined 
them without good results.” Again: “ Ordinary persons have the childish 
habit of abusing wise men for errors in trifling and unessential matters.” 
Some of the epigrams suggest Emerson, as for instance these: “ The future 
world lies in the present; the present, made pregnant by the past, carries the 
future in its womb.” “In the Middle Ages criticism was sunk in a well.” 
“The philosophy of Descartes halted in the anteroom of truth.” “As soon 
as one admits that God is possible, one must also admit that he is neces- 
sary.” “We have a surer knowledge of God than of any thing outside our- 
selves.” Finally, here is the whole theory of revelation in two lines: “ All 
details on the subject are problematic; for God has revealed enough to warn 
us against the greatest calamity, but not enough to enable us to conceive it.” 
The volume of Dr. Kirchner contains also a short life of the philosopher, 
the autobiography, a quaint and original production, and a chronological list 
of his writings. 

Of the four leading German novelists, all but one, Paul Heyse, have this 
season presented the public with new volumes. In Weue Dorfgeschichten 
(Stuttgart, Cotta) Berthold Auerbach returns after thirty years to the subject 
and the characters by which he made and deserved his world-wide reputation, 
as a painter of rural German life. Like the first series, the second has also 
three “ village tales.” One of them has for hero an “ American,” the son of 
German emigrants. He returns to his father’s native village to seek a Ger- 
man wife; and, like the true American that Auerbach constantly describes 
him, he makes his purpose known at once to all the old gossips and chatter- 
ing girls of the place. ‘The different candidates for his hand receive him in 
the most business-like fashion ; and while the young people test their feelings 
for each other, the parents sit in the next room and await the result. After a 
week or two, he makes a choice, and the betrothal is celebrated to the satis- 
faction of the crowd collected outside, and to the music of “ Yankee Doodle” 
performed by the village band. Can Auerbach seriously believe that a “ true 
American,” even the son of German parents, would fall so easily into the 
ways of Black Forest peasants? This singular error mars the effect of what 
is otherwise the best tale of the three ; but all are alike full of the quaint sim- 
plicity, the almost pathetic realism, of which Auerbach is such a master. 
Frederic Spielhagen, the leading rival of Auerbach, takes his scene this time 
from the opposite side of German life—from Berlin, its society, politics, and 
speculation. In Sturmfluth (Leipsic, L. Stackmann), he treats the period of 
political and commercial inflation, which followed the late war and the 
milliards. He introduces, therefore, an old radical who fought behind the 
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barricades in 1848 ; a patrician generai whose troops crushed the revolt, and 
a swindling stockbroker, son of the former. The heroine is Ferdinande, the 
daughter of the radical, and she is loved by Lieutenant Ottomar, son of the 
general. The evil spirit of the novel is an Italian, a compound of Iago and 
Monsieur Rigaud, a sly, subtle, treacherous man of the world; and if he is 
not the first cause of the deluge, which in the end overtakes the characters, 
he is a potent influence throughout the work. The “deluge” is an extrava- 
gant finale, but worked up with very powerful dramatic effect. Gustave 
Freytag’s great work, “ Die Ahnen,” is one volume richer, and has advanced 
one step farther. The reader will recollect that the plan of the learned 
author is, in a series of romances giving the fortunes of a single family through 
the centuries, to treat the chief characteristic events in the history of Germany. 
Thus the first sketch is in the fourth century, the next has to do with the con- 
version of the Germans to Christianity in the eighth century, the third treats 
the rise and power of the religious orders in the eleventh, the fourth is laid in 
the thirteenth, and has the crusades as subject. The present volume, A/arcus 
Konig (Leipsic, S. Hirzel), covers the period of the Reformation, but the 
scene is laid in the old Duchy of Prussia, and the chief characters have to do 
with the famous Teutonic order. In Marcus Kénig, the hero, a rich patri- 
cian, who supports Albert of Brandenburg in resisting the authority of 
Poland, one misses the etymological thread which had hitherto connected the 
heroes as members of a single family ; but the new volume is in no respect 
inferior to the others. H. T. 
BERLIN, June, 1877. 





RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS. 


PLAUTuS.—Few as are the pages of this little book,’ they acquire import- 
ance when we remember the increased interest felt by philologists of the 
present day, especially Germans, for the language of Plautus, and this value 
is the greater because of the merit of Professor Stephano Grosso as a latinist. 
In Italy there still remains a good number of latinists who write the language 
with great elegance. Among these special mention ought to be made of 
Tommaso Vallauri of Turin, Michele Ferrucci of Pisa, Luigi Crisostomo Fer- 
rucci of Florence, Filippo Guanciali of Naples, Diego Vitrioli of Calabria, 
Signor Vaccaro and Giuseppe de Spuchez of Palermo. Signor Paresi, who 
lately won the prize at Olanda for his fine poem entitled “ Hollandia,” and 
Captain Giuseppe Petriccioli of San Terenzio, near Spezzia, also deserve to be 
noticed. The author of the work we are reviewing occupies the chair of 
Greek-and Latin in a lyceum in Milan. The learned Abbé has published his 


' “ Del Supplemento di Antonio Urceo Codro alla Pentolinaria di Plauto.” Let- 
tera Critica di Stefano Grosso. Milano: Civelli. 
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brief essay in the form of a letter respecting the famous Urceo Codro, the 
precursor of Politian. The former, in the time of the Renaissance, completed 
the Aulularia of Plautus by adding to it so as to restore the last scenes, which 
were wanting. The aim of del Grosso is chiefly to point out how much 
Urceo was at home in the diction of Plautus, and how expert he was in all 
the finer shading peculiar to-the Latin tongue. Yet both del Grosso and 
Vallauri have, as they believe, discovered in him a tautological expression, not 
proper to good Latin, i.¢., supra guam quod. 


THE ACADEMY DELLA Crusca.—The slight publicity given to the proceed- 
ings of the Accademia della Crusca! has done it much harm. Trueit is that 
in the past its proceedings could not, for the most part, be published, inas- 
much as there were none of them, or because the academicians, happy and 
contented with the honor of their position, continued utterly inactive or 
merely directed their discussions to matters so trifling as to merit oblivion, and 
which, if published, would perhaps have incurred ridicule. But these last 
few years the affairs of the Accademia della Crusca have been going on in a 
little different fashion. The present academicians can not be called either the 
greatest geniuses or the greatest writers of Italy. Charged, however, with the 
preparation of a new, and that the fifth, edition, completely recast and cor- 
rected, of the great dictionary of the language, they are devoting themselves 
to the task with eminent zeal, and, it must also be said, with patient accuracy. 
This is proved by the first volumes that have seen the light, which bring the 
compilation down to convicino, and are composed according to the best 
critical method, if not always with a learning commensurate with the exceed- 
ing difficulty and importance of the undertaking, and by the volume published 
by the academician Tortoli in default of the new and larger vocabulary of the 
society. We have finally the report of proceedings just offered by Signor 
Cesare Guasti, secretary of the academy and director of the archives of 
Florence. Signor Guasti completes his report with full and appropriate obit- 
uary notices of the two members who died in 1876, Gino Capponi and Enrico 
Bindi. In the same volume will be found an excellent discourse on Michel 
Angelo, by Augusto Conti, the accomplished arciconsulo, or presiding officer 
of theacademy. Father Alberto Guglielmotti contributes a memorial account 
of the renowned philologist Cardinal Angelo Mai, who died at Rome in 1854. 
This discourse is couched in a repulsive, rhetorical style, but overflows with 
facts respecting the illustrious discoverer and expounder of so many unedited 
Greek and Latin manuscripts. 


An Iratian Woman.—The author of “ Demeter” * has taken a sugges- 
tion from a brief anecdote to be read in the American journals of 1873. A 


1 «* Atti dell’ Accademia della Crusca” (1875-1876). One volume, 216 pp., 8vo. 
* “Demeter ; Saggio sull’ Ideale femminile in Italia.” Per Davide Levi, deputato 
Torino: Loescher. 
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German finds in New York a poor Italian woman exhausted with fatigue and 
hunger. ‘ith her are her two little children. He learns from her that she 
is from Calabria, and that she bade adieu to her native land in order to go in 
search of her three “ bambini,” who had been kidnapped and carried far from 
their home. She crosses countries unknown to her, the first among them 
Italy, her fatherland, and at last attains her object. Signor David Levi, a 
Piedmontese statesman and poet, thus prompted, has composed a work, half 
in prose, half in verse. The prose is an essay in history on the condition of 
Italian women from the earliest antiquity down to our own day. The verse 
relates the journey of the mother from her home in Calabria to the port of 
Genoa, where the luckless woman takes ship for America. We hasten to say 
that the verse is far superior to the prose. Signor Levi is a cultivated writer, 
who has read widely, but who has not much special, well-digested learning. 
Though writing history, he gives full rein to his fancy, has an eye to effect, is 
constantly on the look-out for scenes, pictures, and, contenting himself with 
strong, brilliant coloring, sometimes forgets to present the truth in a clear 
shape. While his learning is always at third or fourth hand, he turns it to 
account very cleverly, and sometimes the ideas he puts forth are at once just 
and elevated. But, however defective may be the prose of Signor Levi, his 
verse, varying in metre, is full of dramatic momento and of vigorous and well- 
colored lines. Maternal love assumes a genuine grandeur, and reveals itself 
in a literary form, foreign indeed, but of a singular poetical effectiveness. 


HeEropotus.—We have already had in this century four translations of 
Herodotus.!_ The one before us is the fourth, and will remain beyond com- 
parison the best. ‘The author, the Marchese Matteo Ricci, is one of the most 
accomplished hellenists of the Italy of to-day. A distinguished nobleman of 
Macerata, he married the daughter of Massimo d’Azeglio. To great skill in 
Greek, he adds very good taste in Italian composition. Hence his rendering 
of Herodotus remains faithful to the original, and is otherwise a success. 
Ricci adds, moreover, to each book very full and learned philological and 
historical notes. Some of these have grown into important little monographs, 
like the excursus which enhance the value of so many German works, and 
make them the favorites of students. The second volume, just published,,. 
contains the. translation of the fourth, fifth, and sixth books. We hope soon. 
to see the completion of the work with the three remaining books. 


MorALitTy AND Poxttics.—Signor Eugenio Corbetta,? as one of the 
Lombard deputies to the Italian parliament, has had means of gaining expe- 
rience in political affairs and in administrative matters, has studied the history 
of our constitution, compared it with those of foreign countries, and in particu- 


* “* Delle Istorie di Herodoto, volgarizzamento con note di Matteo Ricci.” Tomo 
secondo. Torino: Loescher. 

* “ Politica e Liberta di Eugenio Corbetta.” Libri due. 
vol. in 8vo, di 596 pp. 


Milano: Brignola. Un 
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lar with that of England. After all these researches, pursued for his own 
pleasure, he has thought it high time to gather the ideas of others, which he 
has thus made his own, into a work destined to become a treatise on moral 
education for the use of statesmen of the present day. He insists more than 
is generally the case upon one good point, namely, the necessity of not sev- 
ering morality from politics. .He takes morality, indeed, in a somewhat wide 
sense. If the book gives proof of the reading, talent, and excellent intentions 
of its author, it is clearly wanting in literary art, and furthermore shows great 
confusion and indefiniteness in the political conceptions presented. A diction 
at once infelicitous and prolix can hardly lend much force to a book which 
aims to impart what the author has learned, but has failed first to assimilate. 


Irauian C rassics.—aA little work ' by a worthy Tuscan teacher, aided by 
a distinguished Roman litterateur, might seem undeserving of the notice of 
foreign readers, as it aims to show Italians how to write their own language 
with greater purity. But yet it costs the same to gain a just conception as a 
false one, and a neat phrase as an awkward one; and even a foreigner might 
well be glad to have in his hands a book like this, of well-chosen examples 
teaching ad evidentiam that good writing is a frequent proof of clear reason- 
ing, and that to say a thing well one must first see it distinctly. At all events, 
such a work as this must aid younger readers to comprehend our Italian clas- 
sics, and to penetrate their secret beauties. 





ART IN EUROPE. 


Mr. Ruskin need be under no apprehension concerning any possible dim- 
inution of his celebrity, at least in the present generation, for something is 
always occurring to remind the world both of his existence and of his originality. 
Since the world began, there has never been an eminent writer who took his 
readers so frankly and fully into his confidence about his private affairs, and so 
every now and then he says something which attracts the attention of the gen- 
eral public as it reaches them through the medium of the newspapers. The last 
sensation of this kind has been created bya full account of Mr. Ruskin’s money 
matters, published in Fors C/avigera. Herelet me pause a moment to explain to 
some of your readers who may not happen to have seen the work, what Fors 
Clavigerais. It is a monthly periodical, entirely written by Mr. Ruskin, in the 
shape of a letter to the laborers and workmen of Great Britain, and published by 
Mr. Ruskin himself, through his agent, at tenpence a number. The writer, who 
is often very much by himself, and wants somebody to talk to, has got into the 
rather dangerous habit of talking to his subscribers, and, being entirely un- 


2 * Aiuto allo Studio della Lingua Italiana offerto agli Alunni delle Scuole Secon- 
darie da Angiolina Bulgarini e Paolo Emilio Castagnola.” Roma: Manzoni. 
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restrained by the friendly hints which a publisher will sometimes give (that is 
one of the great advantages of having a publisher), he readily becomes just as 
frank in clear print as other people are in the privacy of the most intimate conver- 
sation. It is certain that conversation must be intimate indeed before the 
speakers will tell each other what Mr. Ruskin tells every body who cares to 
read him. 

I have known for some time that Mr. Ruskin’s theories of political economy 
had so impressed their author with a sense of their beauty and necessity that 
he had applied them to his own affairs, and that one of his latest convictions 
was that a man ought to die poor. Nothing can be more opposed to our 
usual English theory, much believed in also by Americans, that the beauty of 
dying, and its blessed consolation, is the sweet assurance that we shall “cut up 
handsomely.” “TI shall die rich,” said a Lancashire manufacturer to me, with 
the conviction that it was a beautiful end to look forward to. For Mr. 
Ruskin there will be no such bliss. Whatever may be said against his views, 
nobody can deny that they are more easily carried into practice than those of 
my manufacturing friend. To die poor is given to many ; to die rich is the lot 
of a few. Even the rich man may die poor if he will only spend freely and 
be liberal beyond his income. This is what Mr. Ruskin has done and been. 
His father and mother left him £157,000 in hard cash, and a lot of property 
also in houses and lands, besides a valuable collection of pictures. Follow- 
ing the advice of wise business men, he invested one third of the cash in mort- 
gages, whereby he lost £20,000. This seems to be the only loss of impor- 
tance of a quite involuntary kind. A sum of £17,000 has been freely given 
to poor relations; another of £17,000 has been lent to a cousin, to whom 
the debt is also freely forgiven. Mr. Ruskin’s gifts to Sheffield and Oxford 
have cost him £ 14,000. The rest of the cash has gradually disappeared by the 
familiar process of fixing expenditure above income, the annual expenditure 
being £5500, and kept steadily to that figure when the capital had been so re- 
duced as no longer to yield that interest. The most curious thing is, that this 
year, 1877, is the last of Mr. Ruskin’s existence as a rich man, so he allows 
himself a trifle of £3000 to be spent in amusement at Venice or elsewhere. 
He does not intend to commit suicide next December, but merely to invest 
money enough in the funds to bring him in a pound sterling per day, or a 
fraction less, He keeps his house, but gives most of his other properties away. 

: This line of action has from the first been dictated by Mr. Ruskin’s natural 
temper, which is not one of carelessness about money matters in the usual 
sense, but extravagance and generosity on principles of his own. Perhaps he 
may rather object to my word extravagance, since his expenditure has always 
been carefully restricted. Well, so it has, but to a sum considerably beyond 
what he could really afford, and the best proof of an extravagant disposition 
is this allowance of £3000 for mere amusement this year in Italy. I need 
hardly observe that a single man might amuse himself during a whole year 
in Italy for a fifth of that sum, seeing every thing, and living at the best hotels. 
I do not question Mr. Ruskin’s right to do what he likes with his £3000, 
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especially after his gifts of much larger sums to others ; but for a man who is to 
live on £1 a day during the rest of his existence, such a costly excursion is 
an odd apprenticeship to poverty. Again, Mr. Ruskin tells us that he spent 
15,000 on his country house, which was certainly extravagant in propor- 
tion to his means. I think I have proved the extravagance; the generosity 
needs no proving. Mr. Ruskin, after a fashion of his own, is one of the most 
generous of men, and will still continue to be so, as he reserves his literary 
earnings for his charities. It seems very doubtful whether, before this volun- 
tary acceptance of comparative poverty, Mr. Ruskin has fully realized its con- 
sequences. It may not matter so much now, but money was a wonderful help 
to him during his most productive years. It is a great thing to have capable 
assistants; to be able to withhold a volume until it is ripe; to be able to reject 
and destroy engravings which are not quite up to the mark. It is a great 
thing to have full leisure for the collection of materials, ample time and means 
for comfortable traveling, so that all the galleries of Europe are within a day 
or two of your writing-desk whenever you choose to visit them. Besides this, 
in a country like England a wealthy writer has a prestige which a poor one 
has not. The advantages which he has are very great, but people imagine 
them to be still greater, and have confidence in his superior opportunities for 
information. They are glad to think that he does not write for money, and so 
believe in his honesty. The general report exaggerates a rich man’s means, 
and so gets him greater respect. Mr. Ruskin’s fortune, before his own revela- 
tions, was estimated in London at half a million sterling, and his opinions 
came with the weight of all that gold behind them. His voluntary poverty will 
diminish his authority as a writer, not at all amongst really superior people, 
but with the vulgar, who are the majority. It is an odd coincidence that Mr. 
Ruskin’s periodical publication should be called Fortune, Keeper of the Keys 
(Fors Clavigera), when we reflect with how little tenacity Fortune has kept 
the keys of his own treasury. 

At the risk of making this letter all about Mr. Ruskin, I may add that he 
sells his own books now through an agent who lives in a country place, and 
only for ready money. Ten per cent is the allowance to the trade. Includ- 
ing this percentage, the price of the illustrated volumes is thirty shillings each, 
and that of the volumes without plates one pound. All this is done in obe- 
dience to the author’s theories of political economy. The books are well 
bound in blue calf, yet dear nevertheless, Even the dearness is a matter of 
principle, as Mr. Ruskin objects to cheap books, forgetting that the difficulty 
of purchasing is variable when the price is not, being dependent always upon 
the means of the buyer. “I do not care,” he says, “that any body should 
read my books who grudges me a doctor’s fee per volume.” Surely this is a 
wrong view of the subject, One man may be a great admirer of Mr. Ruskin 
and begrudge him nothing, yet simply not have the means to buy expensive 
books, whilst another may care very little about him, yet toss him a sovereign 
for the gratification of an evening’s transient curiosity. For my part, I always 
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wish that the money question could be eliminated altogether, and books given 
for nothing to all who cared to have them. 

It seems as if this letter were destined to be occupied entirely with money 
matters, for now I am going to talk about certain recent sales. Mr. Albert 
Grant’s collection was sold in London at the end of April, and realized alto- 
gether £ 106,262—a large sum, no doubt, yet below the general expectation. 
It is perhaps quite as well that the enormous prices now given for pictures 
should pause within certain limits, and Mr. Grant’s sale appears to indicate 
that. these limits have been reached. Several important works showed a 
slight diminution in value, others a moderate increase, but those bounds from 
hundreds to thousands which have astonished the world in previous sales 
have been generally absent from this. I give in a tabular form a list of some 
pictures the prices of which have fluctuated more or less. This will enable 
your readers to judge of the present state of the English market. 

















Price 
Painter. Title of Picture. Present | when last 
. sold. 
£. e £ s. 
J. Linnell, Sr......... Milking-Time...........+sseeeeeeeeeee| 1396 10 | 1150 00 
Balaam and the Angel...........+s+++- 472 10 | 525 00 
i The Death of Chatterton...........+.+- 157 10 | 273 00 
(A small study ; not the celebrated pic- 
ture.) 
Sir A. Calcott, R.A..../Classical Landscape......+.sseeeeeeeees 640 10 | 650 00 
Sir D. Wilkie, R.A....|The Penny Wedding. ..........e++++e0- 357 00 | 730 00 
H. O'Neil, A. R.A...../The Last Moments of Raffaelle......... 1050 10 | I102 10 
A. Elmore, R. A......|Life in Algiers ......ccccecescccees ee-+| 535 10 | 787}10 
BMD BOM sccccctccs Sesccenvesessoonses 168 00 IIo 00 
P. H. Calderon, R.A../The Virgin’s Bower........+++++++ eeeee| 703 10 | 102g 0O 
W. Etty, RA... cccoe Pluto carrying off Proserpine..........-. 745 I0 | 1050 00 
We ae BUiRicocsocoun The Sea Cave.cecoccccccccccccccccccccs] 890 CO 310,00 
C. Stanfield, R.A.....)/Lago di Garda.........esceecsececesees 1532 00 | 861.00 
- The Moving of the Wreck........ «+++: 2687 10 | 2940 00 
— The Eddystone Lighthouse............. 787 10 | 1039_10 
(A drop-scene in distemper which once 

belonged to Charles Dickens.) 
Be POE wcnwsseva tus The First Sale. ......ccccesees nideseoe 1050 00 | 787 10 
E. M. Ward, R.A.....|The Last Sleep of Argyle. .......++++++: 945 00 | 840 00 
_—r The Last Scene in the Life of Montrose.| 840 00 | 840 00 
W. Dyce, R.A.........|The Garden of Gethsemane..... keerebe 388 10 | 525 00 
J. Phillip, R.A........|The Scotch Baptism.........+.+ pétccctes 1575 00 | 1845 00 














From these instances the reader will at once perceive that, on the whole, 
the high-priced pictures have a tendency to decline, although there is an ad- 
vance in some instances. On the other hand, artists who have become known 
within the last ten or fifteen years, and are receiving comparatively moderate 
prices, hold their own better than might have been expected. I should be glad 
to see this tendency to moderation confirmed in future sales, being firmly 
convinced that enormous prices do no good to art, but the contrary, 
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by concentrating in works by a few men, generally dead, an amount 
of wealth which might be the encouragement of many living ones. 
For example, I do not know what Landseer received from the Earl of 
Aberdeen for his picture of the Otter Hunt, painted when the artist was forty- 
two years old, and exhibited in 1844, but I know it must have been a mod- 
erate price. At Mr. Grant’s sale this picture was an exception to the rule of 
moderation, being bought by Mr. Agnew for £5932 10s. Even here, how- 
ever, there was some disappointment, for sanguine people, eager in predicting 
a sensation, expected it to run up to £10,000, like the stolen Gainsborough. 

For the sake of comparison, your readers may perhaps like to see a few 
prices from the most recent French sale of importance. I will give them in 
English money, like the others.. The pictures were sold lately, and were part 
of the Oppenheim Gallery : 


Fortuny—Prayer (water-color) ........++++.4.. ovcee £640 
Isabey—Ceremony in the Church of Delft........ e++ 1040 
Marilhat—Ruins near Cair0.......cccccccccccccces 1160 
Meissonier—The Sergeant’s Portrait......... ,eeeewes 4000 
Meissonier—Jnnocents ef MAlns .....000ccceccceees + 3520 
Meissonier—A Song, .....ccccccccccscccccvcccccecs 1960 
Meissonier—A Warrior.........2.+.00: Sddbctvoccee - OEEO 
Meissonier—Ensign of a Civic Guard............. +++ 1000 
Meissonier—An Arquebusier....... oseees eccccecocs 740 
SUC POMS. w 00:0 vws cocccccccccccecece eeotes OD 
Troyon—Animals Drinking.......+..+.sseeeeeees es 1044 


Theodore Rousseau—Opening in a Forest........... 780 


Meissonier has now passed almost as completely beyond the regions of 
discussion as the greatest of the old Dutchmen, who are his real ancestors, yet 
these are high prices. Such is the consequence of attaining perfection in a 
certain style, though it may not be a very elevated style. It is curious that 
French critics, who are so severe on some English artists for their love of finish 
and detail, should be unanimous in their approval of Meissonier’s minuteness. 
The reason may be because he always. contrivesto preserve breadth. His 
color is not good; it is not colorist’s color, but it is not crude. I know a 
very recent picture by him in which there are some objects supposed to have 
been painted a very crude green by the house-painter, Meissonier made us 
feel that they must have been painfully crude in nature, and yet in his picture 
they did no harm, I wonder if your readers know of an act of vandalism 
committed some time ago on a Meissonier in the Luxembourg Gallery, a 
small equestrian portrait of the late emperor. Somebody averse to Bonapart- 
ism has given a cut across the eye with a pen-knife. How absurd it is to 
take political hatred into a picture-gallery ! 

Your readers know perhaps that Sir Coutts Lindsay, an English amateur 
who has frequently exhibited at the Academy, has spent £100,000 in build- 
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ing a new public-gallery in London, to serve as a model of what exhibitions 
ought to be. Several of the conditions which I have long since desired 
to see applied to public collections are realized by Sir Coutts Lindsay. Pic- 
tures by one artist are kept together, well isolated from those of other painters, 
and sufficiently isolated from each other, There is great splendor of decora- 
tive accompaniment in the rooms: marble and alabaster pillars, gilding, 
decorative painting, even hangings, carpets, and consoles, after the fashion 
ofa palace. Sir Coutts has the English taste for bright colors on the walls 
where pictures are to be hung, and he has it in the extreme, for he has used 
green and crimson boldly in preference to the quiet umber or maroon which a 
French amateur would have preferred. I certainly think that he is mistaken 
here, and that the quiet French taste is right.. To my feeling the wall color, 
whatever it is, never ought to be bright enough to set up contention with the 
stronger parts of coloring in the pictures. ‘The best ground is, to my feeling, 
old stamped leather, but, as that is too expensive, wall-papers may be substi- 
tuted. There is ample choice now in wall-papers of a quiet kind, with some 
color and variety of device to relieve and please the eye, yet not enough 
of either to contend against the pictures. 

You are aware, no doubt, that Gustave Doré has an exhibition all to him- 
self in London, at 35 New Bond street. The wonder is, that this exhibition 
steadily continues to draw multitudes of spectators, although the principal 
picture in it has been there for years. They say that all the country people 
who come up to London make a point of seeing the Doré Gallery as one of 
the principal sights. Many of the London papers praise Doré’s pictures quite 
enthusiastically, but I remember how one of the best writers on art in Eng- 
land called the gallery “ that nefarious exhibition.” There can be no doubt 
about Doré’s power of moving the popular feeling, though he does not satisfy 
a fastidious, or even a highly cultivated taste. The principal picture in his 
gallery is “ Christ leavingthe Pretorium.” The figure of Christ seemed to me 
well conceived, intensely sad, and full of dignity. In a canvas measuring 30 
feet by 20 feet, and crowded with figures, the principal one was in great risk 
either of looking little or else of being overwhelmed; but Doré has managed 
to avoid these perils, and his Christ, though without much visible artifice, 
except a white garment and a clear space round him, at once claims and 
keeps the attention of the spectator. The picture was begun in 1867, and 
unfinished when the great war began, so it was rolled up in a metal cylinder 
and buried. On the conclusion of peace it was taken out, and continued till 
its completion at the end of 1871. I like it much better than its more recent 
companion, the “ Entry into Jerusalem,” which appeared at last year’s Salon, 
and is now in the Doré Gallery in London. That picture is also 30 feet by 
20 feet, and it contains about two hundred figures; but the arrangement is too 
obviously artificial (it reminds one of the drop-scene of a theatre), and the 
coloring is crude, especially in the unfortunate greens of the palm-branches 
which strew the foreground. 

Doré paints on a needlessly large scale, so that even his own gallery 
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cannot show his pictures properly, whilst their defects are of course much 
more visible than they would have been in smaller works. I liked the 
“ Neophyte,” a young monk seated in the chapel of the monastery amongst 
old ones, and visibly scared by the future that lies before him. The stupid 
expressions of the old men’s faces, and the as yet unsubdued, half-wild look of 
the young one, were powerfully rendered. This, however, is by no means a 
recent picture. I tried to persuade Doré long since to try his hand at etching, 
but he said that the wood-engravers were accustomed to him, and he to them, 
so he did not feel the need of a more direct method. Now, however, he has 
tried etching, and, curiously enough, in rather an elaborate manner, not at all 
what we might have expected ; in fact, his style of etching emulates the merits 
of engraving. Let me say a word, in conclusion, for his painted landscapes, 
which are impressive and full of character, though not much made out as to 
detail. His expressions of Argyllshire and the Alps are sure to strike any one 
who knows both regions by their truth of character, though it might be 
difficult to recognize the places, The oddest thing about Doré’s immense 
fecundity is that he does not seem to work fast, but he is very steadily indus- 
trious, and loses no time in dawdling over his work. He has finer powers for 
labor than any artist I ever knew, and keeps his health in spite of night-work 
and cigars. P, G. H. 
Pré Charmoy, par Autun, Sadne et Loire, France. 
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THERE are certain moral rights which are not recognized at present by 
the laws of different nations, and are therefore not enforcible in any judicial 
tribunal. Of this class of rights international copy-right is one. Frequent 
efforts have been made of late to procure a recognition of this right by the 
nations ; but thus far little success has attended these efforts. The question 
has been agitated more recently and energetically in England than anywhere 
else. To say that because an author has procured a copy-right in one coun- 
try he shall not have the privilege of procuring a similar exclusive right for 
the same work in another, seems to us contrary to all the principles of equity 
and justice. The arguments which have been advanced against inter- 
national copy-right in this country have been addressed entirely to the selfish- 
ness of the community. It has been said that such a right would deprive 
our people largely of the advantage of cheap foreign literature, upon which 
they depend for their principal mental sustenance. This argument from ex- 
pediency might be valid were it founded upon facts, The fact seems to be, 
that the very foreign works for which American publishers have paid the 
most have been sold as cheaply as those for which they paid nothing. We 
have no space to discuss the question of international copy-right in detail ; 
but in general, we should say, that the practice in this or any other country 
of reprinting the works of foreign authors without compensation to them or 
their foreign representative is unjust and deplorable ; that the effect of a uni- 
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form law of copy-right among nations, or a treaty providing for such a right 
among two or more nations, would be an act of international justice, while it 
would stimulate the authors of the countries concerned, and would not 
materially enhance the price of. foreign books to the multitude, because 
publishers would find it to their interest to sell such books at a fair though 
much reduced profit. The opposition to international copy-right seems to 
us to be based upon false notions of public if not of private interest. 


THE Paris ExutpitTion of 1878 bids fair to be a great success, and it 
would be a misfortune for this country to fail of an adequate representation. 
At the forthcoming session of Congress an appropriation should be made, and 
a commission of an official and representative character should be provided for. 
The response which foreign nations gave to our Exhibition last year was 
remarkably cordial and worthy, considering the doubtful attitude of the 
United States Government toward the Exhibition. France has always been 
our natural “ally” in Europe, and now that it is a republic we ought to feel 
an especial interest in the success of endeavors which are intended to invest 
the present republican institutions in France with added lustre, and to show 
that magnificent exhibitions of the products of the skill and intelligence of 
the world can be successfully accomplished irrespective of the form of 
government. Still, the acceptance by the United States Government of the 
invitation to send official representatives to the Paris Exhibition need not be 
urged solely on the ground of international courtesy. A full and complete 
exhibition of American articles at Paris can not fail to enhance the reputation 
of this country in the eyes of Europe and the East. This can hardly be 
effected without Congressional action. 


THE DiFFICULTY of forecasting events in Europe is now greater than at 
any time since the beginning of the Russo-Turkish war. The attitude of 
the neutral powers, while that of passivity at present, is not sufficiently well 
defined to warrant a prediction of the continuance of the status in guo. The 
position is one of extreme watchfulness on the part of England, Germany, 
and Austria, especially, of the movements of the contending powers. The 
future course of these neutral nations will be determined as the war progresses, 
as the designs of Russia are developed, and as success on the one side or the 
other advances or endangers the general interest of Europe. One thing 
seems to be quite certain—namely, that the final settlement of the conflict will 
be dictated by a conference of the leading nations like that at Paris after the 
Crimean war. In such a view the Eastern Question is likely to be a per- 
petually-recurring source of annoyance to Europe. It is not at all certain 
that the present war will effectually settle it. 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES of neutrals in time of war have become matters 
of considerable importance on account of the conflict in the East. Notwith- 
standing the treaty of Washington, which, of course, binds only Great Britain 
and the United States, and the municipal laws of the several nations, which 
bind only their own citizens, there is much of uncertainty and obscurity in 
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the law of nations relating to neutrals. The Russian fleet was allowed to 
remain in New York harbor after the declaration of war between Russia and 
Turkey. It was allowed to receive supplies for a long voyage before it 
departed. The manufacture of arms and war supplies in the United States 
and their exportation to the belligerents are permitted by the government. 
The loss in case of seizure in course of transportation by either of the bel- 
ligerents falls on the parties interested; but the United States Government 
incurs, it seems, no responsibility to the aggrieved belligerent. Publicists and 
philanthropists have endeavored, of late, to procure the recognition of a rule 
of international law prohibiting to citizens of neutrals the making of war 
loans, and the exportation of war supplies to either belligerent. But it seems 
difficult to procure the establishment of this principle in the present state of 
international sentiment, however desirable it might be on moral grounds. 


Tue EFFeEcT of the Eastern war upon American commerce, finance, 
and general industry has not been equal to the expectation of the public. 
So long as the war remains localized, the effects upon the United States will 
not be very considerable in any respect. The first stimulus was felt in the 
trade in agricultural products; but this was largely artificial and the result of 
speculation. Nevertheless the withdrawal of large bodies of men from em- 
ployment in the grain fields of Eastern Europe, and the suspension of agri- 
cultural operations near the seat of war, must have a beneficial effect upon the 
American grain trade for a long time to come. The influence of any great 
disturbance in Europe is naturally, also, to encourage investments in United 
States securities, although the war loans negotiated there, at high rates of 
interest, have the opposite effect of keeping European capital at home. 
Should the present war become general, this latter influence might operate 
seriously to our injury; while, on the other hand, the increased demand for 
our products and manufactures would be highly advantageous. The ma- 
terial advantages of a great European war to the United States would have 
many corresponding disadvantages; while the miseries of the suffering 
nations ought to lead every one, irrespective of nationality or personal inter- 
est, to deprecate such a war and endeavor to prevent it. 


THE POSTPONEMENT Of the extra session of the United States Congress - 
until October has been generally approved, partly because it would give the 
country a better chance to judge of the wisdom and success of the President’s 
Southern policy, and partly because the extra session in summer would con- 
siderably disturb the tranquillity of the public, the comfort of the members 
of Congress and their friends, and lead to unnecessary agitation. The army 
appropriation will, however, be exhausted in a few days, and our soldiers 
will have to remain in service, trusting to the honor and sense of justice of 
the members of Congress. It appears that little change will be made in the 
condition of the army by this anomalous state of the military appropriations, 
except to put officers and men to the loss and inconvenience of borrowing 
money or having pay-warrants discounted. 














